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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectaror” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirsrary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_~>-———__ 

HE oratorical burden has this week been borne by Mr. 
Goachen, who has delivered a series of speeches in Aberdeen, 
that stronghold of the Gladstonian Party. The first of them, 
spoken on Tuesday, is one of the weightiest he ever delivered, 
—a masterly defence of the Union from the point of view of 
the statesman who has to rule, and who can foresee the time 
when the rapid and decisive action of a Central Executive, 
obeyed throughout the whole Kingdom, may be essential to its 
existence, to the maintenance of the Empire, and to the pro- 
sperity of a commerce which can only exist on condition of 
sécurity. We have perhaps said enough of this speech else- 
where, but it should be read in connection with the speech of 
the following day, in which its leading thought, that surrender 
to Ireland is a ruinous policy of despair, is still further worked 
out. We may add here, too, that in these speeches Mr. Goschen 
dwelt strongly on the fact too often forgotten, that the Irish 
demand, and are to have, a separate Executive, responsible only 
to the Irish Parliament.. Even, therefore, if Irish Members are 
tobe returned to Westminster, and the Imperial Parliament is 
to retain its full theoretical authority, the unity of the Execu- 
tive, which is the true unity of the Empire, will be broken. 
It would be possible, for example, for the Irish Executive, on 
news of a coming French invasion, to stop all British 
telegrams, seize all Irish supplies for the British Fleet, and 
shut all Irish ports to British cruisers. The consequences of 
this division of authority, especially to Scotland, should be 
much more dwelt on by the next Unionist speakers. 







































Mr. Goschen’s final speech in Aberdeen, delivered on 
Thursday, was an answer to Mr. Morley’s charges against the 
Unionists. After explaining that, in spite of Mr. O’Brien’s pro- 
fessions of love for the English minority, the English majority 
really could not love that “ patentee of vitriolic rhetoric,” Mr. 
Goschen turned to the Land Question, declaring that the 
Government held this to be the key of the situation, that they 
were as eager as Mr. Morley to secure to every Irishman his 
chance of ahome and of a plot of ground of his own, and that 
they were actively engaged on plans for this end. He hinted that 
the first of these plans would be an extension of the Ashbourne 
Act ; but added that, while securing to the Irishman his farm, 
the State must secure that he held it as a freeman, and not as a 
slave to any Association which would bid him pay or refrain 
from paying. He added some remarkable words, showing 


the State a great proprietor in Ireland if Home-rule were 
granted, it would not, if the existing system were maintained, 


be unsafe to extend the Ashbourne law. Mr. Dillon’s advice 


to repudiate the instalments would be rejected, because the 


tenant would lose not only his holding, but also his tenant- 
right. It is clear that Mr. Goschen, at least, does not forget 
the dependence of Home-rule upon the agrarian quarrel. 


Mr. Goschen in his first speech used an argument which 
should not be forgotten. Gladstonians are never tired of 
asserting that the Government is a landlord Government. 
The answer is, that it could not live an hour without the sup- 
port which the democracy of great cities like London and 
Birmingham is according to it. 


The election of the American President occurs on 
Tuesday, November 6th, and as numbers will run close, 
the Irish vote is all-important. The party leaders are, 
therefore, trying to attract it by “ twisting the tail of 
the British lion.” The Republicans, in a burst of fury, 
partly real and partly affected, declared that the President 
was “England’s man,” and that Lord Sackville’s advice 
to his bogus correspondent—given textually elsewhere— 
showed the retaliation proposal to be merely an electioneering 
dodge. Mr. Evarts, the leading lawyer of New York, a man 
greatly liked in England, says this in so many words. The 
Democrats, dismayed at this imputation, insisted that the 
President should act. Orders were accordingly transmitted 
to Mr. Phelps, who saw Lord Salisbury on Sunday, and 
transmitted the result of the interview, which was, it is 
reported, that Lord Sackville should have leave on important 
private affairs. The Irish did not consider this enough, and 
on Monday the American Secretary of State sent to Lord 
Sackville a long letter complaining of his conduct in advising 
naturalised American citizens, and imputing bad faith to the 
President, and handed him his passports. 


The incident is a painful one, as revealing the subservience 
of American politicians to the Irish vote; but it is an incident 
of municipal, not of international history. Lord Sackville 
was undoubtedly indiscreet, and much must be pardoned to 
a foreign Government charged in the very crisis of an election 
with subservience to the one Power of which that democracy is 
jealous. It is difficult to bring conviction home to immense 
masses of voters by anything but dramatic display ; and Mr. 
Bayard’s action, though discourteous in its abruptness, should 
be regarded as a grand advertisement, illuminated with lime- 
light, telling all Americans that the Democrat firm has no 
connection with the British establishment. That may be 
very vulgar; but as it is quite true, there is no necessity to 
do more than regret it, and pass on. It would be absurd 
to quarrel with the Union in defence of Lord Sackville’s 
folly in believing that a political letter could, in America, 
be private; and short of quarrelling there is nothing to be 
done. The election depends this time so much upon New 
York, that it is difficult to decide how the incideut will affect 
it ; but we should fancy that most of the voters feeb in their 
hearts that the whole dispute has been exaggerated by both 
American parties for a dramatic purpose. The Herald, the 
usual Democrat mouthpiece, says so, and so does the in- 
dependent Evening Post. 


Before the Parnell Commission yesterday week, the Attorney- 
General finished his opening speech on behalf of the Times ; 
and on Tuesday the examination of witnesses began. The 
sensation of the past week, however, has been the examination 
and cross-examination of Captain O’Shea, who is leaving 
England for Madrid, and who was therefore examined sooner 
than he otherwise would have been.; It was Captain O’Shea who 
conducted the communications between Mr. Parnell and Mr. 





that, in his judgment; though it would be dangerous to make 


Gladstone’s Government in 1°31 and 1882, and who was told 














by Mr. Parnell to convey to the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone his 
intention to put down outrages by the help of Egan, Sheridan, 
and Boyton, if the Government would but consent to pass an 
adequate Arrears Bill. Captain O’Shea expressed his belief 
that the signatures to the celebrated Times’ letters were genuine 
signatures of Mr. Parnell’s,—with whom he has, during 
several years, kept up a considerable correspondence,—nor 
was his evidence at all shaken by Sir Charles Russell’s cross- 
examination, which Sir Charles Russell appeared exceedingly 
reluctant to undertake without some days’ delay, and only 
undertook when Sir James Hannen explained that if by any 
accident Captain O’Shea’s cross-examination were never to 
take place, his evidence must be taken as if no cross-examina- 
tion had been attempted. Captain O’Shea stated that Mr. 
Parnell was unwilling to sign the manifesto on the Phenix 
Park murders, not because he differed from it, but because he 
did not like the stilted language in which Mr. Davitt had 
drawn it up, though he thought it necessary not to wound Mr. 
Davitt’s vanity by amending it. A great sensation was caused 
by Mr. O’Shea’s statement that he had destroyed most of his 
memoranda as to the communications between Mr. Parnell 
and the Government, on a hint from Sir William Harcourt 
that, in his own and Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, “ the utmost 
reticence should be kept upon the subject,” seeing that there 
was a proposal for a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into these communications. 





Lord Hartington made a very masterly speech at Hudders- 
field on Monday, in which he pressed home the argument that 
when household suffrage was given to Ireland in a shape 
which greatly over-represented the numerical majority of 
Irishmen, and greatly under-represented the very large 
minority, English statesmen had declared that the danger, if 
it took any practical form, would be averted by the ample pro- 
tection which the representatives of England and Scotland 
would afford to the representatives of the Irish minority. That 
promise involved, said Lord Hartington, a very grave respon- 
sibility, and it is now the absolute duty of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to see that that promise is kept. If Home-rule 
were to have been given to Ireland at all, it ought to have been 
given twenty years ago, before the Parliament at Westminster 
began its work of disestablishing the Church, reforming the 
Land Laws, and in various ways reducing the political power of 
the minority and enhancing that of the majority. But now 
that the work of removing Irish grievances had been under- 
taken by the Imperial Parliament, it should complete its work, 
and not hand over to a local Parliament a duty of which it 
had formally undertaken the responsibility, more especially as 
it could not trust such a local Parliament to do equal justice 
between the different sections of the people. 


Lord Hartington made a very striking point of the 
announcement which Mr. Gladstone put forth on the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1885. “The grievances of Ireland,” 
wrote Mr. Gladstone then, “such as we have known them in 
former years, have by the action of Parliament been happily 
redressed.” Yet now he positively demands a great revolution 
in Ireland, in order to replace the Parliament of which he had 
asserted that it had thus happily redressed the chief grievances 
of which the country could complain. The truth is, that the 
doubling of Mr. Parnell’s party by the elections of 1885, 
discovered to Mr. Gladstone almost tenfold as many new Irish 
grievances as the Crimes Act of 1887 has, in his opinion, made 
new Irish crimes. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to one of his constituents 
in Dalkeith, which was read at a meeting held at Dalkeith 
on Thursday, in which he recognises afresh the general desire 
expressed in the Liberal Party that the Irish representatives 
should be retained in the Parliament at Westminster, and 
declares his willingness to accede to that wish, adding that 
he expects a good many Dissentient Liberals “ will now 
begin to find that the retention will be highly mischievous.” 
Assuredly we find it so, but do not now begin to find it so. We 
have always found it so. If there is to be Irish Home-rule at 
all, Home-rule in Ireland should be tried on the pure Colonial 
principle. Anything more absurd than attempting to recon- 
sider and revolutionise at Westminster all that is done in an 
independent Irish Legislature, we can hardly imagine. That 
would be a happy combination of ‘all the evils of Irish Home- 


Ireland “blocking the way ” more completely ¢ ana ae 
plan will never work. ar That 


The municipal elections show a certain gain for the 


vatives,—and more gain in the magnitude of Consey. 
; the majouis 
than in the number of seats; but we cannot Ms 
We 


attach very much importance to this sympt 

sidering that the tendency a year te a ene > 
direction, it certainly ought to count for something. ow 
only do municipal elections turn on many considentenst aot 
are hardly political at all, but sometimes even they ies 
regarded as a sort of safety-valve through which cles 
do not at all intend to desert their party on any great fori » 
blow off the steam of their dissatisfaction with the imeniien’ 
shortcomings of the party strategy. We may derive 4 
encouragement for the Unionist cause from the results on, 
municipal elections, but it would be a great mistake to build 
too much upon them. 


The Empire still extends. The Government has by pr 
clamation assumed a protectorate over Sarawak, the aed 
Sultanate, and the territories of the North Borneo Congas 
—that is, over the whole Northern half of Borneo, from ae 
sea down to the indefinite line at which the Dutch territory 
begins. The new area added is not great, but the Govenmants 
becomes responsible to all foreign Powers for Brunéi and 
Sarawak. It is stated that the resources of the island are 
being rapidly developed, both in minerals and agriculture 
and that it will shortly be a rich possession. In particular, 
the traders have discovered a tobacco which only reaches 
perfection in Borneo, and which is to other tobacco what 
a good Havana is to a Pickwick. So enormously profitable 
is this cultivation, that speculators are swarming in, and the 
surveyors can hardly map out grants fast enough for their 
impatience. North Borneo will in thirty years be as Bengal, 
We can occupy, civilise, and enrich the ends of the earth; but 
in County Clare we can do nothing. Is the failure with us, 
or the people, or Providence ? 


The German Emperor is like the rest of mankind. He cap. 
not be reticent. He is greatly offended, it appears, with the 
discussions in Berlin on his family affairs, and especially with 
the way in which, for praise or blame, he is contrasted with 
his deceased father. Having, therefore, to receive a deputation 
from the Berlin Municipality, loaded with congratulations on 
his successful journey, he gave them what may be described 
as an Imperial “wigging.” The “conduct of the Press had 
not only painfully affected his Majesty, but also aroused his 
displeasure. Above all things, his Majesty begged that the 
continued invidious comparison of his own deceased father 
against himself should finally cease, seeing that it most 
deeply wounded him as a son, and was in the highest degree 
improper.” The Hohenzollerns made Berlin, and have always 
held a sort of paternal relation to its people, and the Emperor 
has some reason for annoyance, It must be galling to be 
lectured through the medium of eulogies on your father. 
Still, impassiveness under annoyance is part of the dignity 
of Sovereigns, who are bound to assume that all assailants 
except Sovereigns are beneath attention. 


King Milan has struck an adroit stroke. Aware of the 
irritation caused by his repudiation of his wife, he has issued 
a proclamation calling together the Great Skuptschina, which 
has constituent powers, in order to make a new Constitution, 
and has promised that all elections shall be free. The dis- 
cussion will begin on a project of his own, which eighty-five 
Notables are now elaborating. The Servians are delighted, 
and the King is popular again; but they have not seen the 
Constitution yet. When they have, they may be less 
pleased; for it is reported that, although the King grants 
univérsal suffrage and other Liberal concessions, he has 
notions about a “free Executive” which would give him 
the headship of the Church, as well as of the Army, the 
Administration, and foreign affairs. The Chamber would, 
it is true, be supreme over finance; but then, suppose, the 
Constitution once formed, the King did not leave the elections 
free, as he admits that in the past he has not done. It is not 
possible to establish constitutional government in Servia ; but 
the Servians may find that the new Constitution, while in- 
creasing their “liberties,” decreases their freedom. 





rule with all the evils of British interference, and would leave 


The Czar has been nearly killed. The Imperial train 
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ae > iene to Moscow on the 29th inst., ran off | repeating itself, all malcontents concentrating their support 
from Sout deep gorge near Taranovka, and most of the | on the General, as they did before on Louis Napoleon. The 
he rails 10 nal thrown over. A number of the passengers, | Extreme Radicals and the Monarchists both help him in hope of 
arrisg vstimated at from twenty-one to thirty-six, were | profiting by the revolution, and both will be used as tools. 
ariel many more were injured. Strange to say, the | General Boulanger’s failure in the Chamber is not greater than 
killed, am oe in which the Imperial party were scated at | that of his prototype, nor does he utter more enigmatical things. 


dining-s0! « did not leave the rails,” and though its sides were 
breakfas, the Czar and his family escaped unhurt. It is 
. orushe : tated that the rails were old and badly laid, and the 
ofiially seal but the official aecount leaves much unex- 
spe? ’ : It looks as if the Nihilists had prepared an explo- 
phined. h occurred a moment too late, stove-in the dining- 
gion _ threw the following carriages off the rails. The 
— pode accidental or intended, will probably increase 
os of the Czar, as it will seem to Russians that he is 


Lord Spencer made a speech at Glasgow yesterday week, 
in which he threw doubts on Lord Londonderry’s statis- 
tes of agrarian improvement in Ireland, suggesting that 
the 160 farms from which former tenants had been evicted, 
and which, according to Lord Londonderry, had been 
taken up during the last year, were probably almost all 
in Ulster, where the feeling against replacing an evicted 
tenant is comparatively weak. As for the general diminu- 
tion in boycotting and intimidation, Lord Spencer attri- 
hated it rather to the new-born hope of legislative inde- 
dendence than to the operation of the Crimes Act. We do 
not see why the new-born hope of legislative independence, 
hich the Gladstonians boast that they have sown in the 
hearts of the Irish people, should in any way dispose them to 
obey the authority of a Government which these same Glad- 
stonians are always attacking and holding up to contempt, or 
ty pay respect to laws which their new English allies are 
always erying down as not only intrinsically unjust, but as 
andeserving of serious deference even while they remain un- 
repealed. Lord Spencer’s speech was moderate compared with 
the speeches of some of his colleagues. But it was optimistic 
as regards Ireland, and it utterly ignored the consequences 
of the rash experiment he advocated to the rest of the 
Kingdom. ee eee 
On the same day, Sir Henry James made a very able speech 
at York. He exposed Sir William Harcourt’s shameless asser- 
tion that the only Decalogue of the Unionists consists of a ten- 
fold repetition of the commandment, “Thou shalt hate Mr. 
Gladstone ;’ and demonstrated, in reply to Lord Rosebery, 
that so far from the Liberal Unionists having deserted the 
Whig policy of the opening of the century, Mr. Fox had never 
spoken against the Union, while both Mr. Grattan and Lord 
Grey, who did oppose it, afterwards strongly supported it, and 
declared that the policy of its repeal was not even to be enter- 
tained fora moment. One of the great arguments for Union 
urged at the time of the Treaty of Union, was that Ireland 
needed an impartial Legislature to wield the power of govern- 
ment; and never, said Sir Henry James, was there more need 
for such a Legislature to protect the Irish minority than there 
isnow. Never, too, were the English people more determined 
to insist on justice to Ireland than they are now. They are 
even more intent on that policy of justice than on maintaining 
the Empire in safety ; but, with a little time for due considera- 
tion, they will learn the danger of disruption and the wisdom 
of holding fast by the glorious inheritance to which they have 
succeeded. 


There is reason to believe that the German Government, 
after gravely considering its position in East Africa, has 
decided that the rising against the German Company is due 
to the hostility of the Arab slave-stealers to European settle- 
ment. It has, therefore, asked the British Government to join it 
in active maritime measures against those villains whose raids 
render quiet cultivation, and therefore civilisation, impossible. 
The British Government has acceded, in part at least, to this 
request, and has, it is stated, warned the leading Missions that 
it would be better temporarily to withdraw from the mainland. 
If this is correct, the coast is to be strictly blockaded, and the 
trade stopped by being made unprofitable. That is, so far, 
excellent ; but it will be found necessary, we fancy, to go further. 


M. Jules Simon, according to the Paris correspondent of 
the Globe, states strongly his opinion that General Boulanger 
will succeed. He considers that the situation of 1848 is 


He is probably the abler man, and though not a Prince, he is 
a soldier—an immense convenience in a coup d’état—and his 
want of European rank may be in some quarters an advan- 
tage. M. Jules Simon thinks that the General, if President 
or Dictator, must go to war; and that if he desires power for 
any period, he must “ proscribe”—that is, shoot or deport— 
those who oppose him. If not, he will be overthrown at once. 
The opinion is a remarkable one, for M. Simon is a cool 
observer, and by temperament as well as conviction, a 
conservative Republican. 


We deeply regret to observe that Cardinal Newman has 
had a very serious accident, and is suffering not only from 
the consequences of a fainting-fit, but of the heavy fall which 
his fainting-fit caused. The latest account of his condition 
was slightly improved, but a man of eighty-seven does not 
easily rally from so serious a combination of depressing causes. 
There are few men in England with whose great spiritual and 
literary genius so many lives have been closely linked, not only 
of those belonging to his own communion, but to almost every 
communion of the religious world, as Cardinal Newman. 





The Speaker of the House of Commons made some sensible 
remarks at Leamington on Monday, on the subject of prizes 
and examinations, urging that these humble but useful instru- 
ments should be means and not ends, and that they ought 
not to be magnified into ends. Many a prize-getting boy, 
many a skilful examinee, is greatly the inferior of other boys 
who neither get prizes nor show well as examinees. That is 
probably true, and most essential for schoolmasters to keep 
in mind; and the more they keep it in mind, the more useful 
their prizes and examinations are likely to be. At the same 
time, we do not agree with Mr. Peel that it is the introduction 
of the examination system which has brought “ into the public 
offices and the great Universities, persons who are not fitted for 
the positions they obtain.” Doubtless such persons do get into 
those positions now as formerly, but, we believe, much less now 
than formerly. The examination system has not cured the 
evil of unsuitable appointments. No system would. But we 
believe that it has greatly diminished the evil. 

The Liberal Unionist for November, printing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strange letter which imputes the horrible cruelty to 
animals by which the agrarian campaign in Ireland is so often 
carried on, almost as much to those who are responsible for 
the agrarian system in Ireland, as to those who commit 
these cruelties, places side by side with it a list of the recent 
atrocities of this kind which have been committed,—one 
of them, for instance, involving the burning of some of these 
poor creatures after saturating them with paraffin. Does Mr. 
Gladstone seriously think that any sort of injustice to human 
beings would in any degree whatever excuse those human 
beings for taking a comparatively slight revenge on the author 
of the injustice by acts which inflict exquisite torture on per- 
fectly innocent creatures, which have no more to do with the 
injustice than Mr. Gladstone himself,—or, rather, a great deal 
less, for he perhaps, if his Irish conscience had awakened 
earlier, might have prevented it, which the tortured horses and 
cows could never by any possibility have effected ? 

Mrs. Temple,—the wife of the Bishop of London,—writes a 
good letter to Tuesday’s Times in favour of what she calls 
“an inebriate home for women,” which is just what she does 
not mean; the home is to be a home for inebriate women, but 
it is not to be an inebriate home; quite the reverse. We 
suppose this curious transposition of the adjective is made by 
way of avoiding the application of a disagreeable adjective to 
the patients of the home. But when the true meaning is so 
very obvious, and when it is so very essential to the success of 
the home that the meaning should be emphatically expressed, 
it is surely not very wise to spoil the English of the institu- 
tion’s name, for the sake of an inappreciable delicacy of 
expression. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday 973 to 97%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SACKVILLE INCIDENT. 


fag great difference between an angry King and a 
vexed democracy seems to be that the King whispers, 
while the democracy bellows. The Sackville incident, 
which has attracted so much attention this week, might 
have occurred in any of the greater Courts of Europe. It 
has, we believe, happened more frequently than the world 
is aware, that an Ambassador, by some unguarded remark, 
or breach of etiquette, or interference in a party contest, 
or once or twice by making love to the wrong person, has 
given offence to the Sovereign to whom he is accredited, 
and has become, therefore, an unacceptable guest. The 
Sovereign in such cases either snubs the Ambassador 
on a ceremonial occasion, or, if he is very friendly 
to the represented Power, whispers that he had better 
be withdrawn, or allowed a long term of leave for the 
benefit of his health. Lord Sackville, who, whatever 
his other merits, is clearly deficient in discretion, has given 
this kind of personal offence to the sovereign democracy 
of the Union, and that mighty monarch has asked for his 
withdrawal just as a King would. Only, being unable to 
whisper, the American potentate has bellowed, and the 
noise has disturbed quiet folk. An unscrupulous re- 
porter in California wrote, it appears, to the British 
Minister, then Sir Lionel Sackville-West, in the character 
of a Briton who had become a naturalised American, 
asking whether, after the President’s recent action, he 
ought to vote for Mr. Cleveland. The Minister did not 
suspect a trap; and instead of replying that he had 
nothing to do with the internal politics of the Union, sent 
his correspondent a reply which undoubtedly means that 
the American party in power was only affecting annoyance 
with Great Britain in order to carry the election. The 
offending words are :—‘‘ You are probably aware that any 
political party which openly favoured the Mother-country 
at the present moment would lose popularity, and that the 
party in power is fully aware of this fact. The party, 
however, is, I believe, still desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations with Great Britain, and is still as desirous of 
settling all questions with Canada, which have been unfortu- 
nately reopened since the retraction of the Treaty by the 
Republican majority in the Senate, and by the President’s 
Message to which youallude. All allowances must, therefore, 
be made for the political situation, as regards the Presi- 
dential election, thus created.” The Minister marked his 
reply “Private,” but the delighted reporter immediately 
published it to the world, to help the Republican cause. It 
did help it. Americans are always sensitive about British 
interference ; they are supersensitive at election-time, partly 
from excitement, and partly because they want the Irish 
vote; and they are in the present election supra-super- 
sensitive, because they have an idea that the reduction of 
the tariff, which is the turning-point of the contest, is 
specially interesting to Englishmen. The Republicans were 
furious, or affected fury, and the Democrats, afraid of being 
accused of British proclivities, were more furious still. 
Representations were immediately made to London; the 
American Minister visited Lord Salisbury at Hatfield on 
Sunday; and it is understood that, although unwilling to 
recall Lord Sackville, the Premier expressed to Mr. Phelps 
his readiness to give him a term of leave in order to arrange 
the property which has just fallen into his possession. Un- 
luckily, as time pressed, the day for the ballot being Tues- 
day next, Mr. Bayard, determined to convince the Irish 
electors that Mr. Cleveland was no friend to the British, 
addressed to Lord Sackville a letter of complaint which 
even Americans term “hysterical,” and ended by sending 
him his passports. The ground of complaint does not 
matter; but the American Secretary of State dwells on 
the accusation that the Minister was trying to influence 
the votes of naturalised British subjects. 

The proceeding is abrupt. Considering how often the 
American legislative bodies have interfered in our domestic 
polities by accepting motions in favour of Home-rule, 
Lord Sackville’s offence, even if strictly judged, was 
not a very grave one. A certain latitude, too, is allowed 
throughout Europe to American diplomatists—they are, 
indeed, in some respects, the spoiled children of diplomacy 
—and America might also allow a little latitude to the 
representatives of her allies. Every American knows in his 
heart that Lord Sackville had no intention of interfering ; 





that he did not expect the publicati ; 
that if he had aaeaak it he meant ie letter ; ang 
ver _ different one. There is something 4 Written 
making so much of a silliness, and visitin PES 
on an otherwise innocent man as if it had — blunder 
Still, the blunder has been committed; th pis Crime, 
are technically in the right; and if one is dis Ameri 
find a democracy as petulant and sensitive ag at pointed ty 
is matter for sorrow, and not for remonstrance We 
withdraw Sir E. Malet from Berlin if the Empe 
a personal dislike to him, and there is no reaaael too 
should be less complaisant to the American Pre Why ve 
is not quite so mannerly as a King would be inde It 
unmannerly ; but the absence of courtliness in oe in 
of mankind is rather a fact than either a foible be 
The roar of a multitude even in applause is never ® fal 
sound. It is a most unlucky affair, because of the — 
of its occurrence; but as far as this country is aa — 
the only thing to be done is to put up with its Tie 
There is not only nothing to fight about, but there 
ground for serious or protracted negotiation. 
The worst feature of the affair, to our min 
evidence it affords of the great and novel difficulties wh; 
democracy throws in the way of smooth internat . 
relations. It used to be thought that in getting rid of aa 
we should get rid of the principal causes of war, the ambition 
and the pride of Princes ; but the facts by no means “an 
that theory. Democracies are just as proud as Prin 
though their pride takes the form of an uneasy sensitivenea, 
and when excited by affronts, real or imaginary they = 
even more difficult to deal with, from the absence of vl 
means of preserving secrecy. The debating has to be done 
in public, and the desire for self-assertion and for avoidip 
apologies becomes almost overwhelming. The bystanders 
too, refuse to keep quiet, and their comments, often inso. 
lent and always “ plain-spoken,” are taken almost of neces. 
sity as aggravations of the original offence. The multitude 
too, makes the same mistake about negotiation that it 
makes about law ; it is always fancying that its opponent 
wants to infringe its “rights.” The opponent, as a rule 
wants nothing except to be honourably rid of a bother 
but it takes training to cure suspiciousness, and the multi- 
tude is never trained. As to ambition, again, the greed of 
Kings for territory may be as great as it is supposed to be, 
but it is in any case not greater than the greed of a 
democratic government for votes. It is thought very 
shocking in a monarch to go to war for a province; buta 
democracy, not to mention that it will go to war fora 
territory if it wants it—as witness the acquisition of Texas 
and Tonquin—is sorely tempted to do anything, however 
immoral, to secure votes. It would be very difficult to 
avoid war in Europe, if war would give the French 
Republicans durable power ; and as difficult to avoid it in 
America, if its result would certainly seat either Mr, 
Cleveland or Mr. Harrison. Treaties of the last importance, 
negotiations of the utmost delicacy, even national frient- 
ships of first-class value, are all recklessly endangered 
rather than lose the Irish vote, or the vote of the States 
which are governed by dislike of the Chinese immigrants. 
The real explanation of the hardly intelligible action of 
the Americans in Samoa—a matter of no importance in 
itsel{—is, we believe, the dislike of Washington to irritate 
German settlers by quarrelling with Bismarck ; while the 
“ difficulty” with Germany about the liability to con- 
scription was entirely produced by German voters’ pres- 
sure. The American Government in that case was obliged 
to be peremptory, whether it believed in its own cas 
or not, because if it were not, six hundred thousand 
German votes would be thrown on the other side. ML 
Floquet, if he spoke frankly, would tell us that the 
decree for the registration of immigrants, which migst 
have been, though it was not, a most serious matter, Wa 
mainly dictated by a desire to conciliate the voters of the 
North-East Department, who hate the swarms of Belgian 
immigrants almost more than they love General Boulanget. 
It is almost impossible, under such circumstpncys, 1 
conduct diplomacy wisely; and some day or other We 
shall see a war waged not for its avowed objéct, but im 
order to consolidate the hold of a party upon offic. 
Fortunately, the body of a people usually regard war as@ 
serious thing; but there are quarrels much short of wal 
which produce a most evil effect, and which may be due 
any day to the eagerness to avoid a loss of municipal 
votes. The action of France about the sugar-bountes 
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yerned for months not by considerations as 

the interest of France, as to which there was 

ee real question, but by fears lest the Republic, in 
polishing pounties, should turn Republican beet-growers 
. oters for Boulanger. That is no worse, perhaps, than 
- ne or peace should be made in the interest not of 
~ ple, but of a dynasty, or worse, of a King’s favourite; 
but it is very little better, and Republicanism was expected 
raise the standard of action. It has certainly not raised 
to America, where statesmen arrange all differences or 
ae ments with England with one eye fixed on the interests 
of their country, and the other absorbed in watching the 
tempers of the twenty or thirty men who control the Irish 


vote. 
LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
tgp HARTINGTON’S remarkable speech at Hud- 





dersfield on the mode in which, if Ireland were to 

have Home-rule granted at all, it would have been most 
right and reasonable that it should have been granted, 
would have been much strengthened in its personal bearing 
on Mr. Gladstone, if he had quoted Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment, during the discussion on the extension of household 
suffrage to Ireland in the summer of 1885, on the probable 
consequence of over-representing the Irish majority. Mr. 
Gladstone then urged, in reply to those who pointed out 
that without a minority representation, the minority in 
Ireland would be largely under-represented, that the Irish 
minority would be practically represented by the British 
majority, and so effectually represented by that majority, 
that there would be no reason at all to fear the neglect of 
their true interests, no matter how excessive the proportion 
of Parnellite Members to Unionist Members, as compared 
with the real proportion of Irish Parnellites to Irish 
Unionists, might be. That argument seemed to us at the 
time a very weighty argument. But we never suspected 
at the time,—probably Mr. Gladstone himself never sus- 
pected,—that before a year was over, he would be urging 
on the people of Great Britain the duty of abandoning 
that very security for the interests of the minority on the 
strength of which he had obtained the acceptance for Ireland 
of a suffrage very unfavourable to the adequate repre- 
sentation of the Irish Unionist Party. We wish that Lord 
Hartington had referred expressly to this virtual pledge of 
Mr. Gladstone’s that the majority of the electors of Great 
Britain should feel that they are essentially trustees for 
the welfare of the minority in Ireland, for it would 
have added great force to the extremely forcible argument 
expounded by Lord Hartington. That argument was as 
follows. Twenty years ago, when Mr. Gladstone first 
took up seriously the Irish Question, and placed it pro- 
minently before the minds and consciences of the electors 
of Great Britain, we might have dealt with it in either of 
two ways. We might have said,—‘ These Irish questions are 
too complex and difficult for the united Parlhament: the 
best way to deal with them will be to give back to Ireland 
her Irish Parliament, only taking care that in giving it 
back, we provide sufficiently for the unity of the Kingdom.’ 
Or we might have done what, at Mr. Gladstone’s instance, 
we actually did,—namely, proclaimed that it is the duty of 
the united Parliament to remedy all serious grievances in 
every part of the Kingdom, and therefore to remedy the 
deeper grievance of Ireland. Either of these policies 
would have been a policy for which something might have 
been said, though, of course, in our opinion, there was a 
great deal more to be said for the second than for the 
first. But a course for which, in Lord Hartington’s 
opinion, there is little to be said, is the course actually 
pursued of proceeding for eighteen years on one policy, 
and then at the very moment when the Irish minority 
had by the action of the central power been virtually 
paralysed and rendered helpless to defend themselves 
by any mode of procedure less revolutionary than the 
employment of physical force, proposing to wash our 
hands of the duties we had undertaken, and to hand over 
the interests of the minority to a Home-rule Parliament. 
In such a Parliament, if granted now, the minority would, 
of course, be placed at a vastly greater disadvantage 
than they would have been twenty years ago, because they 
have been already stripped of the resources which twenty 
years ago they still possessed for imposing on the majority 
fair terms of compromise, and for yielding "with dignity, 
and even magnanimity, to the popular demands. In the 
last twenty years we have taken away the Church of the 


minority,—no doubt a most just achievement,—we have 
reduced the Irish landlords to comparative poverty and 
weakness,—again, no doubt, for just cause, so long as we 
take care that their comparative poverty and weakness is 
not made the occasion for oppression and plunder,—and 
we have given the agricultural classes a considerably 
larger Parliamentary representation than even that to 
which their numerical strength would entitle them,—so 
that the minority have no longer the means of obtaining 
fair terms from their opponents, and are even unduly 
humiliated by the appearance of greater weakness than 
their actual numbers would imply. And then, when this 
process of stripping the minority not only of its undue 
privileges, but of a part even of its due influence, is 
just completed, it is proposed that we shall suddenly 
abdicate the grave position of trustees in which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument of 1885 had placed the electoral majority 
of Great Britain, and say to the Parnellites what would 
be very nearly equivalent to this :—‘ We have done all the 
heavy work of despoiling your opponents for you, and now 
we leave it to you to complete the business, and make a 
clean sweep of the remainder.’ 

Of course, it will be said, and Lord Hartington did not 
ignore the plea, that Mr. Gladstone took pains in his pro- 
posal in 1886 to secure for the Irish minority some con- 
stitutional equivalent for the protection of the electoral 
majority of the British constituencies which he proposed 
virtually to withdraw. The proposal of two orders in the 
Irish Legislature was to be the equivalent for the voice of 
the English and Scotch representatives. That is very 
true, but,as Lord Hartington pointed out, it was a kind of 
provision which nobody really supposed at all likely to 
endure. It had an air of distrust towards the democracy 
about it which could never have survived in a democratic 
atmosphere. Indeed, it substituted a distinctly unpopular 
guarantee for which it was very difficult to find any excuse. 
for a thoroughly popular guarantee which nobody could 
challenge except by challenging the principle of the unity 
of the United Kingdom. After all,a majority of the United 
Kingdom has as much right to have its way in Ireland 
as it has in Cornwall, unless you maintair that Ireland 
is not a true part of the United Kingdom, which three 
years ago nobody but the Parnellites did maintain. To rely 
on the majority of the representatives of the United King- 
dom for tair-play, was to rely on a thoroughly popular 
guarantee. To rely on an artificial “Second Order,” 
created in a spirit which no democracy could approve, was 
to rely on a fantastic guarantee which had assuredly no 
staying power in it. Therefore, Lord Hartington was 
absolutely unanswerable when he urged that, sincerely, 
no doubt, as his proposal was meant, Mr. Gladstone was 
really replacing a most substantial and trustworthy safe- 
guard, by a mere pasteboard bulwark which might play 
the part of a bulwark on the stage, in any theatrical 
scene, but would certainly not hold its ground against any 
eager popular attack. So long as we stick to this great 
principle,—that nothing shall be done in Ireland which 
the consciences of the majority of the constituencies of 
Great Britain do not approve,—that nothing shall be done 
in Ireland which, if proposed for Wales or Scotland, would 
be rejected with scorn by those constituencies,—we are on 
solid ground, and the Irish minority have really something 
trustworthy to cling to. Give up that ground, and, as 
Lord Hartington says, you not only hand over the minority 
of the Irish people to their enemies, but you hand them 
over in the helpless condition to which we have ourselves 
reduced them, and to which we should never have reduced 
them had we contemplated that we were going to let their 
foes complete the work which we had begun, and ruth- 
lessly take away what we had thought it only just and right 
that they should retain. Doubtless the Liberals who were 
so eager for the retention of the Irish contingent at West- 
minster intended to keep the control of the united Parlia- 
ment over the statutory Irish Parliament in full force. 
But first to give independence and then to take it away 
again is not a practical method of conciliation. 





THE PROTEST AGAINST OVER-EXAMINATION. 


HE distinguished men who have signed the protest 

in the Nineteenth Century agaiust over-examination 

have to some extent overstated their case, as well as to 
a considerable extent mixed up objections which have a 





good foundation with objections that have no foundation 
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in fact. In their opening statement, they assume, for 
instance, that their objections to the examination system 
apply to elementary schools, only because the grants 
given to elementary schools depend to some extent 
on “results.” We do not know how the efficiency 
of elementary schools could be properly tested at all 
without inspection, nor how inspection is to be efficient 
without examination; nor how the more efficient schools 
are to be encouraged, and the less efficient to be stimulated 
to find better teachers, except by the grant of assistance 
to the well-taught schools which should be refused to 
the ill-taught schools. But this, of course, does not 
imply that the elementary schools are to be subjected to 
any sort of competitive examination, from which at pre- 
sent, so far as we know, they are wholly free. And what 
the exact drift of the sneer at children as being regarded 
‘by managers and schoolmasters as suitable instruments 
for earning Government money” may be, we do not at all 
understand. Would the eminent men who have signed 
this protest wish that the department should grant aid to 
elementary schools quite without any reference to the effi- 
ciency of those schools ? Or would they have the Govern- 
ment judge of their efficiency without relation to the success 
of the teacher in teaching his pupils? It is by no means 
clear to us what the intention of the protest as regards 
elementary schools is meaut to be; nor, indeed, whether 
the sneer at regarding children as “suitable instruments 
for earning Government money” is intended to point at 
some more enlightened mode of judging of the manage- 
ment of a school without any reference to the success of 
its teachers,—or, rather, at the duty of aiding the ill- 
managed schools as liberally as the well-managed. In any 
case, it would seem that the opening paragraph of the pro- 
test, which sweeps the elementary schools into the general 
condemnation levelled at our education system by the 
signatories, is a mistake. If an attack on examination as it 
is used in testing elementary schools had been intended, it 
ought to have been followed up by considerations which 
apply to test examinations of that kind, and not by a general 
philippic against competitive examinations, from which the 
elementary schools are quite free. 

Again, when Professor Freeman protests, very justly, 
as we think, against the almost infinite sub-division 
to which the degree examination system at the Univer- 
sities is being subjected, until grave authorities are 
found debating ‘“‘some peddling change in Group A.1 
seemingly without the faintest feeling of the grotesque 
nature of their employment, or of the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole system which is implied in such 
a nomenclature, if nomenclature it can be called,” he 
touches on a very important subject, but he is hardly 
touching the same subject which seems to have roused the 
greater number of the signatories to the protest ; for, of 
course, it is perfectly reasonable to maintain that the 
Universities are specialising too much in giving degrees 
which only show proficiency in a very narrow department 
of human knowledge, and yet to hold that competitive 
examinations are, on the whole, very useful instruments 
both for getting young people to learn something who 
would otherwise be very likely to learn nothing, and 
for distinguishing which of them have, on the whole, 
shown most diligence, most judgment, most presence of 
mind, and most pliancy of understanding. No one can 
say that the Civil Service examinations, for instance, which 
are more directly attacked in the protest than perhaps any 
other class of examinations, are too much specialised, in Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s sense. Probably the complaint would be 
quite an opposite one, that besides being inapplicable as 
tests of general ability at all, they are specially inapplicable 
because they cover so much ground, and require so very 
large a power of “rote” learning, as the protest calls it,— 
that is, so very large a power of storing up masses of rather 
irrelevant knowledge,—and in this criticism we should 
be inclined to agree. Doubtless these Civil Service examina- 
tions do give a great deal too much advantage to the mere 
acquisitive powers of strong memories, and are less deter- 
mined than they ought to be by indications of thorough- 
ness in what has been learned, of judgment in the selection 
of the questions to be answered, and of coolness and 
presence of mind in the general character of the answers. 
But what we do strenuously deny is that, in default of 
better tests,—and certainly the protest suggests no better 
tests,—examinations are not a very tolerable test of dili- 
gence, of discretion, of a cool head, and of a capacity for 


discriminating clearly between what a m 
thing about, and what he really knows. 
has had any experience would doubt for a mom 
examination is a much surer test of savoir peer 
is of speculative ability. The gentlemen who hereantl 
the protest seem to think that it would be 08 -pued 
submit a multitude of candidates for the Cit — 
after they have passed a reasonable pass-examj — 
to the test of practical work, and then to ocean" 
ultimate Service from amongst them by the effi Pe 
with which they do the practical work, But a 
implies, first, having a great mass of work which = 
can safely give to mere novices; and next, that } Poe 
proficiency in doing it, you would be able to disti), nish 
more accurately which of them are the better fitted fe th 
service, than you could do by any examination, Both 
assumptions seem to us to be mistaken. There would 
be no mass of work which you could give to mere novi 
by which they really could show what was in them, Bre : 
the selected Civil Servants have to go through a a 
of mere routine duties when they first enter the a 
which is almost enough to sicken them, and which is not 
nearly enough to test their capacity ; and we venture tp 
say that the competitive examination at present provided 
for them, before they enter the service at all, shows what 
they are likely to prove, at least ten times as well as any 
routine duties which could be safely entrusted to them 
during the first year of their work in the public service, The 
truth is, that competitive examinations are, in our belief 
a far better test of the average man’s general ability 
presence of mind, coolness of judgment, and capacity for 
attaining practical ends, than they are of sound knowledge 
and speculative ability. If the gentlemen who sign the 
protest had only maintained that a continual pressure of 
competitive examination is extremely bad for scholars and 
students, as such, we should have agreed heartily with 
them. Scholars and students, as such, need examination, 
no doubt, in order to bring home to them the difference 
between half-knowledge and whole knowledge. There is 
no sort of genuine education which ought not to be 
supplemented frequently by test examinations, and by the 
criticisms of the teacher on the fashion of the answers given. 
But to prepare yourself with the object of remedying your 
own deficiencies, and to prepare yourself with the object of 
beating your fellow-students, are very different things; and 
we quite admit that for students as students, and scholars 
as scholars, the competitive system usually does more harm 
than good. 

But, so far as we can judge, it is nearly certain that 
competitive examinations, if they do not demand too much 
in the way of quantity of acquirements, if they do not strain 
the competitors by rendering it necessary to overload the 
memory, and to use up to the very utmost the available 
nervous power of the man, are very fair tests,—perhaps the 
best tests within our reach,—of young men’s clear-headed- 
ness, self-knowledge, shrewdness in preparing themselves for 
their work, and presence of mind in turning the knowledge 
they have to the best advantage. The clear-headed man 
knows his own deficiencies, which the superficial man does 
not. The shrewd man applies himself first to the questions 
which he knows that he can answer well: the fidgetty man 
attempts first those which he is least sure that he can 
answer rightly. The sagacious man will not answer at all, 
rather than fire a shot which is very wide of the mark: the 
vain man eagerly displays all the range of his knowledge, 
however superticial and faulty it may be. Take the 
examination system as a whole, and we are disposed 
to believe that, though it is, of course, by no means 4 
trustworthy test of general ability, it is a better test of 
practical ability, of tact, of self-command, of pliancy of 
mind, than any test which could be applied in any Govern- 
ment department within a year or more of the recruits 
joining it. In a word, while the competitive system is 
mischievous to genuine students and scholars, who havea 
far higher ideal before them than any which competitive 
tests can measure, we believe that for the average English 
youth, who is usually disinclined to learn anything 
thoroughly, and who, if he learns anything thoroughly at 
all, will probably learn it under the stimulus of a strong 
wish to succeed in life, the competitive system, kept within 
reasonable limits, is about as good a discipline as any t0 
which he can be subjected, and a great deal better than 
the ideal system which the signers of the protest would 
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substitute in its place. 
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MR. GOSCHEN IN ABERDEEN. 


GOSCHEN has occasionally failed as a speaker, 
and we believe the reason to be this. It takes a 
-» thing to interest him fully, and rouse him to exhibit 
big e measure of his powers. It must be so, for the 
the te the question is a great one, he rises into one of 
on impressive as well as the most persuasive of 
peck It would be difficult indeed to produce from the 
iy xed repertories of English oratory a speech more con- 
che ‘ng than the first of those he has delivered this week 
pp upon Home-rule. Pushing aside all the 
pce Parliamentary arguments of his opponents, dis- 
jaining to reply to the insincere talk about a coercion 
ghich, except so far as law is coercive, does not exist, Mr. 
goschen addressed himself at once and exclusively to the 
heart of the subject, the effect which the autonomy of 
Ireland would have upon the Kingdom as a whole, and there- 
fore, among others, upon all Irishmen. He showed that 
every material and every moral argument was against Mr. 
@ladstone’s proposal. The “ greatness of our country, our 
rast Colonial possessions, our Dependencies in the East, 
our command over the supplies which are necessary for 
feeding the vast masses which are congregated in these 
small islands, our power for action in sudden emergency— 
are all these powers, are all these great influences, are they 
or are they not the first condition of national safety and of 
national existence ?” If they are, and Gladstonians admit 
that they are as fully as Unionists, then they cannot be made 
dependent upon the action of a possibly hostile, certainly 
indifferent, autonomous Irish Government. To surrender 
the power of united, rapid, and decisive action would be to 
surrender all which gives us‘a hold upon our Empire, and 
protects that commerce in which every working man, Irish- 
man or Briton, has so immediate and vital an interest. 
For, apart from the direct loss of strength arising from 
the fact that all Irish recruits, ports, and telegraphs 
would be at the disposal of men who must at least 
hearken to their American allies, and who might 
have a totally separate foreign and colonial policy, 
“the surrender would be a notice to the world in general 
that we have ceased to believe in our power of government. 
It would be a notice to every discontented portion in any 
part of our vast dominions that if they are only sufficiently 
enduring and audacious they will find a party who will be 
prepared to loosen the ties which bind them to the centre.” 
All men would believe with Australians, who have actually 
said so, that Englishmen had “lost the grit and the grip 
necessary for the government of this great Empire.” The 
surrender would be, in truth, to “those who are the apostles 
of disordered forces in all parts of the Empire, and who 
join in the outcry against British rule whenever it is made.” 
And why is this great surrender to be agreed to? It is 
not for the sake of justice, for justice can never require 
the sacrifice of the whole for the benefit of a part, of three 
hundred millions for the benefit of three. It is not for the 
sake of honour, for “the obligations of honour are upon 
the other side,” that honour which has been pledged for 
centuries to the protection of the minority in Ireland. It 
is not for the sake of magnanimity, or of a reputation for 
magnanimity. “ Mr. Gladstone,” continued Mr. Goschen 
in a subsequent speech, evidently intending to complete 
the thought of the previous day, “ believes in the 
magnanimity of surrenders; but I distinguish. There 
might be magnanimous surrenders—surrenders made 
from conviction in the plenitude of power, when all 
your resources are at your disposal, and when, from a 
sense of justice, you surrender your position of power 
because you feel that conscience demands it. But when 
surrenders are made after you have stated that you con- 
sider that such a surrender would be ridiculous and 
dangerous to the country, when surrenders are made at a 
moment of peril or after defeat, when surrenders are made 
in deference to threats and continued opposition, then I 
think there is some little doubt, whether mankind or the 
civilised world attaches that magnanimous significance to 
& surrender under such circumstances that Mr. Gladstone 
Seems to suppose. I see no magnanimity in surrendering 
to the Irish demands which were resisted so long as our 
opponents thought they could possibly be resisted, and the 
surrender that comes when a pistol is put to your throat 
Seems to me not to be a surrender which can be dignified 
by any high-sounding names.” Home-rule, Mr. Goschen 
maintains, is, in fact, a surrender of despair, a surrender 


R. 


which would never be made if England had not lost her 
sense of justice and her courage, and with them her right 
to control so vast a section of the earth’s surface, and a 
fourth at least of its total population. Grant every reason 
you please for Home-rule except the moral one, which 
does not exist—for if it existed, it would compel Glad- 
stonians to vote for Separation—and how can Home-rule 
be made consistent with that Imperial position which all 
Home-rulers except the Irish declare it their first 
of objects never to surrender? We claim to reign over 
a third of the world, and are to prove our competence 
by acknowledging that, although we are thirty millions to 
three, we are compelled, as regards Ireland, after a struggle 
of five hundred years, and after so admitting Irishmen to 
equality that they have been among our best Generals, 
Viceroys, and statesmen, to allow that we English are 
abjectly incapable. With every material resource in our 
favour, with no insurrection to face, with all cultivated 
Irishmen to help us, and with justice at last on our side— 
for the Irish, in repudiating Separation and sitting in 
Parliament, acknowledge the title of the united majority 
to rule—we shall proclaim by the clearest of all evidences, 
the evidence of surrendering our own allies, the minority, 
to a vengeance which may last for centuries, that we know 
ourselves to be neither loved nor feared,—are, in fact, from 
inherent incapacity, powerless either to conciliate or coerce. 
It is this, the Imperial side of the question, which is 
its real centre, which is so constantly forgotten as to 
suggest to some acute Irish observers that the English 
have changed their very natures and have “gone soft,” 
and which Mr. Goschen presses so powerfully home. Do 
the English intend to give up their position among the 
nations? for if they do, they abandon not only their great- 
ness—which it might in certain cases be a duty to abandon 
—but their responsibilities. They, the toiling people of a 
petty island in the Atlantic, have been entrusted with the 
charge, the leadership, the tuition—call it what you will 
of a fourth of the human race, and with the defence of 
questions, like the abolition of slavery, and the training of the 
dark peoples, which directly involve the happiness of nearly 
the whole of humanity. Have they any right whatever, even 
were the claim of the Irish three millions as irrefragable as 
it is illusory, to renounce that position, to abandon those 
tasks, to give away those magnificent opportunities of use- 
fulness to the race? Have they a right, in order to save 
themselves trouble, to break up the most powerful instru- 
ment for doing world-wide good which Providence has 
ever allowed to exist,—the British Empire ? That in giving 
it up they give up prosperity, and most of their hopes of 
existence—for this island, isolated in the Atlantic, could not 
maintain its population—may be reckoned, in the delirium 
which has seized on many good Liberals, a trifle; but have 
they a right also to cease from doing their appointed work ? 
The Gladstonians say they are the only moralists in polities. 
Let them answer that question clearly. Mind, the alterna- 
tive is not in this case, as it has often been in history, the 
oppression of a few for the safety of the many. The Irish 
have every privilege enjoyed by the rest of the citizens of 
the Kingdom, and a more than adequate share in its 
control. They have more than their just portion of legis- 
lative power, of profitable or conspicuous office, of grants 
from the general Treasury. Their one solid grievance, the 
existence of a land-tenure unsuited to their manners and 
their wishes, is in course of being remedied, and would, if 
they made that their one demand, be remedied in a year. 
The alternatives are only the loss of Empire, and the 
continuance of an organisation now entirely just, and 
which has for centuries played a main part in diffusing 
light, order, and freedom throughout the world. That in 
conceding Home-rule we give up the Empire, follows not 
only from the loss of material strength and the moral con- 
fidence of the world, but from a third loss, which Mr. 
Goschen, though he dwelt on it too briefly, did not forget. 
Disintegration will not stop with Ireland. Originally a 
counsel of despair, it has become, in the heated minds of its 
admirers, a counsel of perfection. The orators of Home- 
rule “ fly from constituency to constituency endeavouring 
to raise local feeling.” If you “follow the speeches of 
your opponents, you will see that whether they find a Welsh, 
Scotch, or Irish audience to address, they set themselves 
to the task of raising the local against the central and 
Imperial authority. They endeavour to minimise the 
advantages of tlie central executive and of central law, 








and exaggerate all the disadvantages that also may 
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be found in the central executive...... You have 
a Welsh Home-rule Party, which is to be paid, and 
you have a Scotch Home-rule Party. Sometimes it 
may be the destruction of a Church, or it may be the 
plunder of a class, but in some mode payment is to be 
given for the votes of each nationality, and the bargains 
are to be struck on strictly electioneering principles. Thus 
we see a new idea of political life, the setting-up of a kind 
of system of petty haggling and log-rolling of nationalities.” 
Add to this process, the attacks made on the police and 
property, the encouragement given to every kind of 
anarchical party, and the formal recognition of the theory 
that law only deserves obedience from those who approve 
it, and we have forces at work amply sufficient to sap the 
strongest Empire ever founded ; and all those forces, by the 
admission of those who set them in motion, wax and wane 
with the question of Home-rule. It is for the people, when 
they have once realised the truth, to give the reply which 
will continue or will break their history in the world. 





ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


RINCE BISMARCK’S paper, the North German 
Gazette, has been discussing, apparently under official 
inspiration, the question of the African slave-trade. A 
little more than a week ago, it published an article on the 
subject which has attracted a considerable amount oi 
attention in Germany and England. The article begins by 
stating that the Arab slave-hunters of Equatorial Africa 
are not only the curse of the native tribes, but a danger to 
the English, the Belgians, and the Germans, and to the 
work of civilisation carried on by those nations. Hitherto 
England has been the only Power that has made any effort 
to put a stop to the slave-trade. The work, however, is 
too large for any single people. ‘Only by co-operation 
can the civilised nations concerned succeed in putting a 
stop to a state of things which is a disgrace to our century ; 
and we may confidently hope that the German as well as the 
English people will prove equal to the task which is here 
imposed upon them, alike by the sacred principles of reli- 
gion and of humanity.” In other words, Germany invites 
England to join her in putting down the slave-trade,—the 
invitation being backed up by a subsequent proposal which 
seems to suggest that the anti-slavery crusade started by 
Cardinal Lavigerie might be advantageously used as the 
basis for common actian. 

Certain English critics have seen in these proposals of 
Prince Bismarck merely an attempt on the part of Germany 
to restore and consolidate her own special interests in East 
Africa, just now severely threatened, by means of an in- 
ernational attack on slavery. The German settlers, it 
is argued, have found the fierce Arab slave-hunters, who 
strongly object to legitimate commerce because it always 
ends by stopping their own trade, more than a match for 
them in their newly acquired Colonies, and the Home Govern- 
ment, in looking about for a way out of the difficulty, has hit 
upon the scheme set forth by the North German Gazette. 
In other words, it is alleged that Germany wants to make 
a cat’s-paw of the anti-slavery crusade, and to use it to 
pull her Colonial chestnuts out of the fire. Without de- 
termining whether Prince Bismarck’s reason for coming 
forward as the champion of moral right is or is not that 
which we have just given, we may clearly accept his over- 
tures without inquiring into his motives. The question 
to be asked before our decision is given is not: What is 
Germany’s reason for proposing international action against 
the slave-trade ?—but: Is such action likely to be suc- 
cessful? If it is likely to be successful, the fact 
that Germany’s private interests urge upon her an 
attack upon slavery ought not to influence our decision. 
The opportunity for definitely committing so important 
an African Power as Germany to an anti-slavery policy is 
one which may not occur again, and ought certainly not to 
be missed owing to any refusal of co-operation on the part 
of the nation which by herself has done so much to rid the 
world of the curse of slavery. To our thinking, then, the 
motives of Germany have nothing to do with the case. All 
we have to consider is,—Can we by joint action more 
effectually hold the slave-trade in check than it is held at 
present? We believe that we can. There are two 
ways of putting down the slave-trade other than that of 
occupying the interior of Africa and developing legitimate 
commerce. One is by attacking the slave-dealers while 
at their work, by breaking up their bands, and by 


destroying them at their centres of : 

other is by patrolling the coasts, and prinewgenree 

ship from leaving Africa. The second of ther ae 
present the only practicable one, for to stop the wet 
hunting inland successfully would mean "] © ‘sare. 
into the heart of Africa, conducted upon the Pedition 
Lord Wolseley’s march to Coomassie or to the Nien eh 
No doubt, at first sight, it sounds impossible to un 
patrolling the six or seven thousand miles of East Pr: x 
coast-line which stretch from Suez to the mouth : 
Limpopo. As a matter of fact, however, the diff the 
would, we imagine, turn out not nearly so great cal 
seems. At the present moment, the Red Sea the’ : 
of the coast most useful to the slave-hunters % 80 se 
patrolled by English men-of-war, that the Arab — 
are said to have almost ceased attempting the com = 
tively easy passage to Arabia, and have taken to start: 
at points on the coast below, to the south of ¢ 
Guardafui, where, though a much more dangerous . ‘ 
difficult voyage is necessary, the risk of capture is pach. 
tionately small. Again, those portious of the coast a 
by Portugal to the south, and by Germany and Ep land 
in the centre, might, if proper arrangements were an be 
strictly looked after by the Powers actually in possession 
There would then remain some fifteen hundred or ty, 
thousand miles of unappropriated coast to be watched t 
then England and Germany agreed each to watch her own 
portion of the Zanzibar coast, and to co-operate in seein 
that the slave-dealers did not use points upon th 
littoral from Cape Guardafui to Mombassa as theip 
base for shipping the slaves, the East African coast 
would practically be closed against the slave-trade. What 
the cost of such patrolling would be, we cannot, of course 
say; but we should imagine that a great deal might be 
done if each Power could keep three light very swift cruisers 
constantly on the watch. The details of possible joint 
action cannot, however, be even sketched here. It jg 
enough to point out that the notion of joint action by sea 
need in no sense be regarded as a dream. 

In yet another way, joint action on the part of Germany 
and England might have a very beneficial effect in East 
Africa. At the present moment, the complete failure of 
Portugal to do her duty in regard to the slave-hunters is 
one of the chief difficulties of the situation. Unless the 
accounts of the English missionaries are very much 
exaggerated, which we do not believe, Portugal, instead of 
trying to put down the slave-hunters, actually encourages 
them. Instead of helping the Englishmen who are striving 
to protect the natives against the Arabs, she actually throws 
difficulties in their way, and while she allows the Arabs to 
obtain guns and powder, refuses to permit weapons for the 
Europeans to pass through her territory. Portugal, in 
fact, finds it pay better not to interfere with the powerful 
slave-hunters, and purchases quiet by tolerating their 
iniquities. England has long had a grievance on these 
grounds, but so great and so tyrannous is the strength 
of the very weak, that up till now she has been utterly 
unable to change the policy of Portugal. If, however, 
England and Germany could act as the mandatories of 
the civilised world in the matter of the slave-trade, the 
moral pressure would become irresistible, and Portugal 
would be obliged to abandon her virtual encouragement 
of the slave-hunters. There remains a third way in which 
the joint action of Germany and England might work for 
good. Those Powers might get the European States 
generally to acquiesce in the doctrine that the capture of 
men for sale, or any operation connected with their sale 
or transfer, should be considered as piracy, as Lord 
Brougham recommended, and punished by death. If, 
besides a more or less effectual blockade of the coast, 
the principal Arab slave-traders got to know that if they 
appeared on the coast at any settlement occupied by 
Europeans, whether with slaves or without, they would be 
instantly seized, tried, and, if found “ Guilty,” shot, an 
effectual blow would have been dealt at the African slave- 
trade. We trust, then, that England and Germany will 
be able to act together, and that, if possible, they will be 
supported by the other Powers holding possessions in 
Africa, including the Congo Company. Of course, our states- 
men must be careful to see that in committing England 
to common action with Germany, we do not bind ourselves 
to support her in Africa under all circumstances; for 
German ways of dealing with natives are, to put it in the 





least offensive way possible, often too Prussian to 
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a rn no real difficulty in agreeing upon a common scheme 
suppressing the slave-trade, in which, at the same time, 
ja should run no danger of sanctioning methods of action 


ghich would be unwelcome to the people of England. 





THE TENTATIVE GERMAN POOR-LAW. 


E very interesting account of the new German law 
for insuring seamen against accidents which Mr. 
Rennell Rodd has drawn up for Sir Edward Malet, will 
remove some misconceptions as to the remarkable experi- 
ment in legislation which will always be associated 
with Prince Bismarck’s name. To his translation of 


the particular law, Mr. Rodd has prefixed an intro- | 


duction describing the place it holds in the general 
scheme. The first Accident Insurance Law was passed 
in 1884, its object being to protect workmen against acci- 
dents caused by machinery,—always the most fertile cause 
of accidents. In 1885 the scope of this law was greatly 
extended, and last year the principle was made to include 
seamen and those engaged in seaboard industries. Fisher- 
men and boatmen are to be dealt with by a subsequent 
measure. These laws are all designed to provide for 
workmen injured by accident, after the period during 
which the liability for their maintenance and treatment is 
thrown either upon the individual employer, or upon a 
fund contributed by the working men themselves. This 
period may be roughly put at three months. When this 
time is over, the Accident Insurance Laws come into force. 

The object of these laws is to throw the burden of the 
injured man’s maintenance and treatment not, as has often 
been supposed, on the State, but on the whole body of 
employers in the particular trades included in each statute. 
They have to pay the indemnities assigned by law to the 
injured men, and to bear the cost of raising and dis- 
tributing the fund out of which they are paid. For this 
purpose, they are distributed into Trade Associations, which 

“draw up their own statutes and manage their own finances, 

and are generally allowed a very large range of self-govern- 

ment.” The employers under the Marine Insurance Law 
form one such Association. Every employer is a member, and 
has a voice, determined by the number of ships he owns and 
the number of men employed in them, in the election of the 
Governing Board. This Governing Board first determines 
whether the injured man has a right to compensation, and 
next fixes the amount to be paid. In both respects its action 
is regulated by statutory provisions ; it has only to ascertain 
the nature of the employment, and the amount of the wages 
eamed. If the injured man is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Governing Board, he has a right of 
appeal to an Arbitration Court, composed of two members 
of the Trade Association and two members elected by 
the insured class, with a President, who must be a public 
official, appointed by the Government of the Federal 
State. From this Court a further appeal lies to the 
Imperial Insurance Office, which has its seat at Berlin, and 
before the passing of the law with which we are dealing, 
consisted of at least three permanent members nominated 
by the Emperor at the instance of the Federal Council, 
and of eight non-permanent members, four elected by the 
Federal Council, two by the Trade Associations, and two 
by the working-class members of the Arbitration Courts. 
The Marine Accidents Insurance Law strengthens this 
Court by the addition of four non-permanent members, 
chosen from the insurers and the insured, who are to take 
part in the proceedings of the Imperial Insurance Office 
Whenever the business before it is connected with their 
own Trade Association. 

It will be seen that in all these arrangements the State 
only defines the liability of the employing class, and makes 
provision for its just assessment. It does not find any of 
the money. That duty devolves entirely upon the Trade 
Associations. All that the Government does to help them 
1s to allow them to pay the indemnities by orders drawn 
upon the local post-offices, and the Imperial Insurance 
Office is charged with enforcing the repayment of the 
sums thus advanced. The members of the Trade Associa- 
tion are assessed according to the number of the persons 
they employ, though the contribution may be increased in 
the case of specially dangerous trades, or of neglect to 
take the prescribed precautions against accident. The first 
annual Report of the Imperial Insurance Office shows an 
expenditure for indemnuities of £85,000, distributed over 


ced in easily by Englishmen. There should, how- | sixty-two Trade Associations, representing nearly 270,000 


businesses, and nearly 3,500,000 workmen insured. If 
this were all, the burden on the employers would not be 
great; but the indemnities constitute but a fraction of the 
total outlay. About £130,000 has gone in costs of adminis- 
tration, investigation of accidents, and taking precautions 
against their occurrence ; while £270,000 has been spent in 
forming a reserve fund. This ratio between administra- 
tion and the payment of indemnities has called forth a great 





| deal of comment, especially when it is compared with the 
| ratio existing in industries directly under State contro). 
| There, about £10,000 has been paid in indemnities, 
_against £400 paid for administration, investiyation, and 
| precautions. 

There is one point in which the German method of 
fixing the liability of employers in cases of accidents to 
_ workmen, is decidedly superior to our own. It gives thema 
more direct and practical interest in the prevention of 
accidents. With us, the employer either takes his chance 
| of the result of the action at law, or he insures himself 
| against risk by contracting with a private Company. In 
| neither case is there any authority directly charged with 
‘the duty of taking precautions against accident. The 
individual employer can only discharge this duty in his 
| own business. The Insurance Office does not discharge 
it at all. In Germany, it is one of the prescribed 
| functions of the Trade Associations. They are directed 
_to draw up regulations for the prevention of accidents, 
| and to see that they are enforced. As every accident 
| means so much money to be found by the Association, the 
| Governing Board has an interest in reducing their number. 
| It is true that the example of Railway Companies in Eng- 
_land shows that liability to pay compensation does not 
| always ensure caution. But the Board of a German 
| Trade Association is something more than a Court of 
| Directors. On it sit, in equal numbers with its own mem- 
| bers, the representatives of the workmen insured. A 
thorough practical discussion of the value of the existing 
regulations, and of the changes proposed to be made in 
them, is thus secured. 

The whole system, as described by Mr. Rodd, certainly 

deserves more attention than has yet been bestowed on it 
in England. It is not, so far as we see, open to the charge 
of State Socialism. As with us, the duty of making pro- 
vision for workmen injured in their service is imposed 
upon employers ; but whereas we stimulate the practice of 
|insurance by the terrors of an action at law, the 
| Germans compel an employer to insure. The principle 
of the two systems is identical; the only difference 
| between them lies in the way in which the principle is 
|applied. The pinch of the Socialist objection will not 
| be felt until the question of insuring the working man 
| against old age presents itself for settlement. So far as 
| Prince Bismarck has yet gone, the working man has been 
| made to protect himself against temporary sickness ; the 
employer has been made to protect him against accidents 
incidental to his employment. Upon whom is the burden 
of protecting him against old age to fall ? 











ROMAN CATHOLICS ON AGNOSTICISM. 

HOSE who take the deepest interest in the greatest ques- 
tion which agitates every part of English society at the 
present day, should turn from the Parnell Commission to a 
paper read by Mr. Wilfrid Ward last week before the Catholic 
Truth Society, and fully reported in last week’s Tablet, on 
“ Agnosticism,” not only because it shows that the Roman 
Catholics are beginning to understand to how great a depth 
the scepticism of the present day is striking into the hearts of 
some of the best and most earnest thinkers, and that Roman 
Catholics are no longer disposed to pass sweeping condemna- 
tions on all sceptics as mere infidels from whom men ought 
to shrink as they would from iniquity, but also because it 
contains some contributions towards the question how to meet 
agnosticism, which all open-minded Protestants will recognise 
as frank, keen-sighted, and manly. Indeed, there is in that 
paper one very remarkable letter, written some thirteen years 
ago by a nun to her father, concerning this class of sceptics, 
which we have read with very deep interest, though there is 
one specially Roman Catholic vein of thought in it with 
which we at least, and we suppose most Protestants, cannot 
at allagree. Mr. Ward quotes the saying of De Maistre that 
truth can understand error, but error cannot understand 
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truth. Like most apophthegms of that kind, it is far from 
adequate, as Mr. Ward himself shows, by trying to persuade 
his brother-Catholics that agnostics are often sincere and 
earnest men whose minds are eager for the light, though they 
appear so impervious to that species of truth which we call 
religious. Doubtless the fault is as much with the religious 
believer as with the agnostics. We do not hold the truth, so 
far as we hold that all agnosticism is perverse and wilful. 
But then, that shows that the truth which can understand 
error must, if it be the truth of fallible men, contain 
‘a very much larger proportion of charity than of mere 
intellectual accuracy. Looking at the worlds of faith and 
doubt as they have actually been for centuries past, we should 
say without hesitation that the so-called truth,—and rightly 
so called, if we think only of the intellectual kernel of doctrine, 
—has misunderstood error no less gravely, and sometimes 
much more disastrously, than error has misunderstood truth. 
And we should ascribe a great deal of that misunderstanding 
to the assumption on which the letter,—in many respects a very 
beautiful letter,—quoted by Mr. Ward insists so strongly, that 
sin is so dreadful as it is, not so much because it is sin, as 
because it is an insult to an Infinite Being. “It seems evident,” 
says the nun, “that the teaching of the Church implies that 
sin, as being an injury inflicted on the Creator, is a greater 
evil in itself than any amount of suffering to be endured by the 
creature.” It is the words that we have italicised with which 
we totally disagree, though we find them, or their equivalents, 
constantly recurring in Roman Catholic writings. It is per- 
fectly true, as the nun says, that “the hatefulness of sin is 
a very spiritual idea, and one which at first it is very difficult 
to apprehend.” That assertion is truth itself, and doubtless 
the very root of all theism is there. But instead of insisting 
that sin is so hateful because it is an offence against an Infinite 
Being, we hold that the true order of thought to be that it is 
so great an offence against an Infinite Being because it is so 
intrinsically hateful. The infinitude of the Being who abhors 
sin does not make sin any the worse. Nor is there anything 
in the Christian revelation which even assumes that it does so. 
Quite the contrary. If Roman Catholics will think who it 
was who said of the very sin which was committed most 


directly against an Infinite Being, “Father, forgive them,. 


for they know not what they do,”’—they will observe that 
pardon is asked on the ground of invincible ignorance, even 
more expressly for insults directed against the Infinite Being, 
than for what might have seemed much lighter offences. 
The Catholics’ exaggeration of “the glory of God” as the 
aim of all right action, confuses and obscures instead of 
illuminating their very true teaching as to the infinite and 
mysterious hatefulness of sin. It is not, so far as we can 
judge, in the least by deriving the hatefulness of sin from the 
infinitude of the Being to whom it is hateful, that Catholics 
will succeed in implanting in agnostics that profound dread 
of it, which they are quite rightly eager to inspire. 


On the other hand, the Catholics are quite right in insisting, 
as Mr. Wilfrid Ward does, that nothing is so likely to under- 
mine agnosticism as direct contact with those whose life is 
wholly rooted in the spiritual world, and who live for God 
in all the actions and thoughts of their life. Mr. Ward is 
certainly on the right tack when he says that the most 
formidable of the scepties are those who admit the beauty and 
nobility of the Christian life, but who explain it by natural 
causes, and without assuming any belief in God. And he is 
equally on the right tack when he says that the true mode of 
meeting such naturalistic explanations as Mr. John Morley 
and George Eliot have offered of the Christian life, is by 
getting men to see how totally different in point of fact is 
the amiability which actually springs from those naturalistic 
motives of action, and the spiritual life which really finds all 
its nourishment and all its joy,—and so much more joy than 
others find even in the most disinterested service of humanity, 
—in the service of God. 

The only thing we miss in Mr. Ward’s paper which we 
should rather have expected to find there,——and this more 
especially as in the opening of it he gives the true account of 
the origin of the word “agnostic,” in a suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s that he should like to revive the worship in 
which some unknown Athenian had anticipated him when he 
erected an altar “To the unknown God,’—is the conviction, 
which the present writer at least holds with all his heart, 
that God will always be unknown if we insist on finding him 





for ourselves, and yet on ignoring the evidence that he hag 
seeking for and finding the way to the heart of man thr 

out all the story of the ages. Revelation is the true — 
and in a sense the only answer, toagnosticism. If the a 
were really the insoluble problem that it is so easy to aon 
sent it while we start from our own bewildered understangie 
and try to explain all the contradictions and paradoxes of 8 
complicated life-—how are we to explain the story of Pg 
of patriarch after patriarch, of priest after priest, and Proph 
after prophet, the training of the people of Israel, the select a 
of the King, the steady guidance of a family, a tribe, a “ine 
through all sorts of fortunes, mostly disastrous and bam 
ting, till the story of the chosen race culminates in that of the 
perfect Son who dies without a murmur for the race whom he 
promises to redeem? Of course, if we insist on knowing God 
as completely as God has shown us that he knows us, we shall 
allbe agnostics. There is nothing more impossible than for 
man to fathom the riddles of this most unintelligible world, 
But the question for us is not whether we can understand it 
but whether there is or is not one who understands us ang ine 
shown us, in the individual life through conscience, and in the 
national life through the teaching of the chosen race, that 
he has the key to our most secret thoughts, though ye 
have not the key to any of his except those which he 
engraves upon our hearts and carves indelibly in the story 
of one perverse people. The real failure of the agnostics 
is their failure to explain the possession of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches by the one mind which guided them, If 
the universe were really without a God, the story of the human 
conscience could not be what it is, and the story of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches could never have been at all. It js 
impossible to conceive the chance-manufactuve of such a clue 
as that to the riddle of the universe, by a people so wilful, s0 
obstinate in resisting the guidance in which nevertheless they 
profoundly believed, so anxious to rid themselves of the bit 
and curb to the irresistibleness of which they nevertheless 
constantly succumbed, so eager to be rid of a yoke which, 
if agnosticism were true, was a mere phantasm of their 
fancy. The strength of agnosticism depends on the art of 
ignoring conscience, and ignoring also that great historical 
embodiment of the force of conscience which we find in the 
history of the Jewish race. Just as the worldly man can 
never come into real contact with the true religious life without 
being conscious that there is in it something which he cannot 
explain away, so the historian can never come into contact 
with the story of Revelation without being conscious that he 
is face to face with the real manifestation of an invisible 
righteousness which thoroughly comprehends man, however 
little man may comprehend his deeper counsels, and however 
resolutely man may wander from his appointed ways. 


THE VALUE OF TORPOR. 

E wish our contemporary, the Lancet, would tell us 
whether, in the general judgment of the profession, 

cases of “breakdown ”—that is, of sudden and lasting in- 
capacity for mental or professional work—are commoner than 
they were forty or fifty years ago. There is an almost 
universal impression that they are, and we read occasionally 
strong lectures upon the “hurry and worry” of the age, 
and earnest dissertations upon its comparative liability to 
destroy the nerves; but we confess, when we recall the 
incidents of a life now growing long, that we entertain 
some doubt. The form of the attacks has changed, but we 
are not sure that the new form occurs more frequently than 
the old. There are no statistics, and we hear, no doubt, much 
more of nervous disturbance, and of “nervous collapse,” and 
of attacks of melancholy, and of incipient paralysis, among 
men of intellectual lives than we used to do; but we hear much 
less of “ strokes,” and “ fits,” and other sudden and violent ter- 
minations to promising careers. It seems to us, looking back, 
that we remember many cases of young men who were suddenly 
“taken ill,” who, because they were “ill,” stopped work for 
years, or went on long voyages, or took to country life, and 
whose careers were thereby either suspended or destroyed. 
There were scores of houses in which there was an “ invalid,” 
usually a man, who would never do active work agail. 
It used to be quite a regular thing for a hard-worked 
doctor, or lawyer, or merchant, to “have a stroke,” to be 
brought home apparently dying, and either to die after 4 
short illness, or to disappear finally from the active ranks 
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of the profession. We can remember quite a list of 

n in one great city who were pointed out to us as 
ead cases,” able men who, while still in the pride 
af life, and “beginning to make. fortunes, Sir,” had been 
“stricken,” OF “ shattered,” or “overtaken,” in some unknown 
way, and had thenceforward doddered through life as in- 
capacitated men, watched tenderly by relations, but looking as 
st early senility, an old age which was not old age, had fallen 
suddenly upon them. We rarely hear of such cases now, 
though we hear every day of men afflicted with “temporary 
collapse ;” and we fancy the truth of the matter to be nearly 
this. In the old days, the symptoms of breakdown, whether 
from overwork, or continued anxiety, or excessive temporary 
overstrain, were put little studied, were treated with tonics 
and port instead of a cessation of work, and ended in a 
“stroke,” a visitation of paralysis, or apoplexy, or brain dis- 
order, much more certainly than now, when men dread the sus- 
pension of their powers to an even irrational degree, reveal the 
frst symptoms to their doctors—often imaginary symptoms— 
andare compelled to cure themselves, or at least to protect them- 
selves, by periods of relaxation. Our grandfathers hated “re- 
laxation” when it meant stopping work, thought it effeminate, 
and were coerced into continuing effort not only by the 
circumstances of the age which made “ change ” so much more 
difficult, but by a public opinion which made any yielding to 
the apprehension of coming weakness somewhat discreditable. 
They “made an effort,” they “fought the demon,” they 
«struggled bravely ”*—we quote from the recollection of a 
hundred memoirs—and in the end their defeats were much 
more final and sensational than they are at present. They 
died, or lived on half-alive, instead of slowly recovering. 


If, however, grave cases of breakdown are not more frequent 
than of old, light cases are, and recent contact with some of 
them, chiefly in our own profession, has made us aware of a 
singular fallacy, a moral fallacy it is rather than an intel- 
lectual one, which greatly procrastinates cure. The educated 
men who when in health work hard, contract gradually a kind 
of moral dislike for torpor, for that perfect or nearly perfect 
intellectual sleep which is, we are convinced, one of the most 
perfect of the restoratives of energy. They will ‘knock 
off work’—that is, their accustomed work—because their 
doctors tell them; and they will “take a change,” which 
means going to a distance, because that is practically 
the only way in which work can be knocked off; and 
they will bore themselves to death with amusements, because 
their wives recommend it; but they will not do simply 
nothing, and sink quietly into a sort of torpor. They think 
that is lazing, and are ashamed of it, or they are stoical and 
want to coerce themselves—this is most customary with women 
—or they are positively and genuinely afraid of it. Idlers 
will hardly believe it, but we have heard man after man, when 
recommended to try a course of passivity, of total abstinence 
from everything except sleeping, eating, and lounging, an 
abstinence from thought and friends, as well as from work 
and worry, reply that if he followed the advice, he “should 
never get into harness again.” He “should be all un- 
strung.” He should not only have lost a bit of his life, but 
he “should have weakened all his faculties.” ‘There is some- 
thing shameful,” said one good friend, “in being a mere log, 
even fora time.” Something of the reluctance is no doubt 
instinctive, and born of the reluctance of the mind to give up 
itshabits ; buta great deal more is moral, and born of a feeling 

that indolence hath in it somewhat of the nature of sin, and is 
never to be indulged. We need hardly say, and yet it is 
necessary to say, that this is nonsense. There is no more 
moral harm in intellectual torpor for the sake of the mind’s 
health, than in sleep for the sake of the body’s health; and its 
duration ought to be governed only by expediency. The object 
is health, not an economy of living-time. We are not bound 
to think continuously, any more than to work continuously, 
and have as much right to give the brain a complete holiday, 
even from meditation, as to give the spine or the wrist. As to 
the curative effect of torpor, we have no doubt whatever. So far 
from the mind being weakened by total rest, or the energies 
diminished, both wake again after a time fully recovered, 
and repossessed of the old readiness to exert themselves to 
fatigue. “T am tired,” says the cured man to himself, “of 
doing nothing,’—that is, he has recovered the power to do 
things easily, which is the mark of mental health. The mind 
itself is, in fact, often positively stronger, having grown in its 





sleep as the body grows, and having, so to speak, resharpened 
its weapons, till the “lazy” mathematician can not only solve 
his old problems more quickly, but can recollect them more 
accurately, than when he began, the mind having gained, as in 
boyhood it gained from sleep. We can all recollect how in 
schooldays the lesson of the evening was often best known on 
the following morning, although, if torpor weakens, we ought 
in the intervening twelve hours to have invariably lost some 
slight grip of the words, instead of gaining a fresh one. The 
memory in particular recovers under this process in the most 
amazing way, so that even the permanent weakness, the 
slowness of recollection which comes of advancing years, seems 
to disappear. The grand gain, however, is in mental nerve, 
in the disappearance of that apprehensive anxiety and sense 
not of strain which is, but of strain which is coming, that, 
far more than actual toil, however severe, shatters men’s 
powers to pieces. 


But how is torpor to be attained? Like everything else. 
by determining to have it,—that is, by a persistent resolve to 
be lazy, to do nothing, read nothing, think nothing, and say 
nothing that involves the smallest up-springing of the sense 
either of trouble or of effort. If you area sitter, sit; if you 
are a deck-pacer, walk on the same cabbage-leaf; if you are 
a lounger on sofas, lounge. Neither discuss, nor argue, nor 
write. Avoid all that interests you much, all habitual reading, 
all attractive topics of thought. Let the mind laze for 
weeks, as it does for minutes just before dinner. Get, in 
fact, into the condition which Orientals call “kef,” and 
which is just as possible to Europeans over forty as it is to 
them, and which an English wit defined as having nothing to 
do, and a determination not to do it. Let all troubles go, all 
duties, all problems, and let the mind keep lazily half-asleep. 
as if it never meant to be alert again. You cannot do it? 
Try; and in three days at farthest you will find that you 
can, that the mind ceases to require food, or, at all events, 
stimulating food, and has sunk into a sort of easy repose, 
varying in the degree of stillness with its previous fatigue. 
The reluctance is only one of habit, and is akin to that 
inability which some patients profess to keep in bed, an inability 
which rarely lasts forty-eight hours. If they want bed, bed 
soon becomes delightful, and so does mental torpor, almost 
approaching sleep, to the man whose mental energies are 
approaching exhaustion. Most men of middle age, however, 
know this quite well from the experience of ten minutes 
in every day; and what they have to conquer is not an 
inability to be torpid, but a moral reluctance to act on 
the ability they acknowledge. “I should like in the next 
world,” says Hawthorne somewhere, “to sleep for two thou- 
sand years;” but if a friend had told him to obey the 
instinctive desire which those words revealed, and go mentally 
to sleep for two months, he would have been almost shocked, 
or would have disbelieved that the mind, if encouraged, 
would consent to knock off working. It will, though, and for 
tired men there is, if only they know it, no such reinvigoration. 
Recreation repairs the young, and distraction the over-concen- 
trated; but for the overtaxed man of middle-age there is no 
restorative like mental inaction, torpor as of a hibernating 
animal, but voluntarily induced. “I should be sleepy all day,” 
says the last objector, “ or for twenty hours in the day.” Very 
likely ; and if you want to restore energy, that is precisely 
what you ought to be. 





NONSENSE PURE AND SIMPLE. 
HE author of a suggestive and interesting paper in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, entitled 
“Nonsense as a Fine Art,” discourses with considerable 
plausibility on the “infinite worth” of Sense’s antithesis. 
But in calling Nonsense “a source of universal delight,” we 
think he somewhat overshoots the mark. We are entirely in 
accord with him in placing the late Mr. Edward Lear in the 
van of nonsense-writers pure and simple. But, after all, was 
not his popularity due in great measure to the pictorial 
embellishments of his text, which, being idealised versions of 
the scrawlings of a clever child, were exactly in harmony with 
the requirements of his juvenile readers? Are grown-up 
people, as a rule, entertained by sheer nonsense? Is it not 
the minority who revel in such lines as :— 
“The soup-ladle peeped thro’ a heap of veal-patties, 
And squeaked with a ladle-like scream of surprise.” 
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or :— 
« And as it was too late to dine, 
They drank some Periwinkle wine, 
And played an hour or two or more, 
At battlecock or shuttledore.” 
or:=—= 


“*O shovely, so lovely,’ the Poker he sang, 
‘You have perfectly conquered my heart. 
Ding-a-dong! ding-a-dong! If you’re pleased with my song, 
I will feed you with cold apple-tart ! 
When you scrape up the coals with a delicate sound, 
You enrapture my life with delight! 
Your nose is so shiny! your head is so round ! 
And your shape is so slender and bright. 
Ding-a-dong! ding-a-dong! 
Ain’t you pleased with my song ?’” 

We contend that persons may appreciate works of wit and 
humour, and yet fail to be tickled by such delicious absurdities 
as those we have just quoted ; and such a contention, so faras 
we can see, is negatived by the drift of the article in the 
Quarterly, which defines Nonsense as “the flower and fruit of 
wit and humour, when these have reached the final stage of 
their growth to perfection.” This is very gratifying to those 
of us who delight in Mr. Lear; but is it not rather hard to 
deny to a man a keen sense of wit because he cannot see the 
fun of such an expression as “a himmeltanious chatter- 
clatter-blattery noise,” or of the following description of 
the Plum-Pudding Flea as “an object of an interesting 
and obese appearance, having a perfectly round body exactly 
resembling a boiled plum-pudding, with two little wings 
and a beak, and three feathers growing out of his head, 
and only one leg.” The Plum-Pudding Flea, we may 
further remind our readers, had a habit of staring in a 
“vacant and voluminous manner.” Let us take one more 
passage, that which describes the Clangle-Wangle, “or, as 
it is more properly written, Clangel-Wangel:”—* They live 
in the water as well as on land, using their long tail as a 
sail when in the former element. Their speed is extreme, but 
their habits of life are domestic and superfluous, and their 
general demeanour pensive and pellucid. On summer evenings 
they may sometimes be observed near the lake Pipple-Popple 
standing on their heads and humming their national melodies: 
they subsist entirely on vegetables, excepting when they eat 
veal, or mutton, or pork, or beef, or fish, or saltpetre.” What 
would a Frenchman, with all his esprit, make of this? Can 
we find in the literature of that undoubtedly most witty nation 
any parallel or analogue to such a passage as that we have 
quoted? Is it not claiming too much to say that Mr. Lear 
has made the name of Nonsense classical by his books ? 
We take it to be an evidence running counter to the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s assumption—that nonsense is the final outcome of 
wit and humour—that it is easier to find a parallel to Lear’s 
work in German than in French literature. With all their 
admirable qualities, the Teutons cannot be pronounced a witty 
race. Their wittiest writers were Jews, Heine and Saphir, 
and the ordinary German witticism reminds us of the old de- 
scription of a joke which was so heavy that it “ took two men to 
carry it to the window, and then it killed a policeman.” But 
that they have a capacity for producing first-rate literary 
and artistic nonsense, no one acquainted with contemporary 
German literature can deny. The contributions to Fliegende 
Blitter, perhaps the best comic paper on the Continent, fre- 
quently evince the possession of nonsensical talent of a high 
order. The closest parailel of all, however, is to be found in 
the delightful Miinchener Bilderbogen of Wilhelm Busch, the 
author of the famous “‘ Musie Lesson,” and hundreds of other 
sets of pictures hardly inferior to it in whimsicality. Three 
in particular, “ The Elephant and the Moor,” “ Diogenes and 
the Naughty Boys of Corinth,” and “The Alphabet,” remain 
in our memory as worthy pendants to the work of Lear with 
pen and pencil, for the German humorist’s pictures are accom- 
panied by a doggerel text of a charmingly inconsequent order. 
American humour is seldom void of intention; and we 
doubt, therefore, whether Lear is much appreciated by 
Transatlantic readers. But on turning over the pages of 
Artemus Ward, we have come across some passages which 
seem to come under the head of pure nonsense. “ Their 
meraklis scape,” he says, in the paper headed “ Ossawatomie 
Brown,” “reminds me of the ’scape of De Jones, the Coarschair 
of the Gulf—a tail with a yaller kiver, that I onct red. For 
sixteen years he was confined in a loathsum dunjin, not tastin 
of food durin all that time, when a lucky thawt struck him! 
He opened the winder and got out.” The allusion to “sixteen 


solitary hossmen, ridin four abreast,” may also be ; 

3 inch 
under this head, as well as that paragraph in his « 
where he says,—“ I am an early riser, but my wife ig a Presi, 
terian.” From the inimitable “ Lecture ” we may be allo af 
to quote one favourite passage :—“ Mr. Kimball hada wae 
lovely young man—who was married to ten interesting w:. 

3 ANY Wives, 
But one day—while he was absent from home—these ten wiv 
went out walking with a handsome young man—which x4 
enraged Mr. Kimball’s son—which made Mr. Kimbalr, 
son so jealous—that he shot himself with a horse litt 
The doctor who attended him—a very scientific man—; 
In. 
formed me that the bullet entered the inner parallelogram 
of his diaphragmatic thorax, superinducing membranoys 
hemorrhage in the outer cuticle of his basiliconthamaturg; 
It killed him. I should have thought it did.” And her 
Artemus Ward would call for “soft music,” and his Pianist 
would play the “Dead March” from Saul, or “Poor 
Anne.” Excellent nonsense, too, are many of the comment; 
in his programme, e.g.:—“ One of the figures in the foreground 
is intended for Heber C. Kimball. You can see, by the expres. 
sion of his back, that he is thinking what a great man Joseph 
Smith was.” The “Essy ” on “Science and Natural History” 
is a wonderful bit of fooling, notably the concluding portion .— 
‘“* As regards Bears, you can teach ’em to do interestin things. 
but they’re onreliable. I had a very large grizzly bear once, who 
would dance and larf, and lay down, and bow his head in grief 
and give a mournful wale, etsetry. But he often annoyed me. |j 
will be remembered that on the occasion of the first battle of Bul] 
Run, it suddenly occurd to the Fed’ral soldiers that they had busi- 
ness in Washington which ought not to be neglected, and they all 
started for that beautiful and romantic city, maintainin a speed 
durin the entire distance that would have done credit to the 
celebrated French steed ‘ Gladiateur, Very nat’rally our 
Gov’ment was deeply grieved at this defeat; and I said to my 
Bear shortly after, as I was givin a exhibition in Ohio,—I said, 
‘ Brewin, are you not sorry the National arms has sustained g 
defeat ?? His business was to wale dismal, and bow his head down, 
the band (a barrel-organ and a wiolin) playing slow and melan- 
cholly moosic. What did the grizzly old cuss do, however, but 
commence darncin and larfin in the most joyous manner? [had 
anarrer escape from being imprisoned for disloyalty. I will relate 
another incident in the career of this retchid Bear. I used to 
present what I called in the bills a Beautiful living Pictur— 
showing the Bear’s fondness for his master : in which I’d lay down 
on a piece of carpeting, and the Bear would come and lay down 
beside me, restin his right paw on my breast, the Band playing 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ very soft and slow. Altho’ I say it, it was 
a tuchin thing to see. I’ve seen Tax-Collectors weep over that 
performance. Well, one day I said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we 
will now show yer the Bear’s fondness for his master,’ and I went 
and laid down. I tho’t I observed a pecooliar expression into his 
eyes, as he rolled clumsily to’ards me, but I didn’t dream of the 
scene which follerd. He laid down, and put his paw on my breast. 
‘ Affection of the bear for his master,’ I repeated. ‘ You see the 
Monarch of the Western Wilds in a subjugated state. Fierce as 
these animals natrally are, we now see that they have hearts and 
can love. This bear, the largest in the world, and measurin 17 ft. 
round the body, loves me as a mer-ther loves her che-ild!’ But 
what was my horror when the grizzly and infamous Bear threw 
his other paw under me, and riz with me to his feet. Then claspin 
me in a close embrace, he waltzed up and down the platform ina 
frightful manner, I yellin with fear and anguish. To make 
matters wuss, a low scurrilous young man in the audiens hollered 
out: ‘Playfulness of the Bear! Quick Moosic!’ I jest ’scaped 
with my life. The Bear met with a wiolent death tho next day, by 
being in the way when a hevily loaded gun was fired off by one of 
my men.” 
This may not quite come under the head of “ Nonsense Pure 
and Simple,” for it is, after all, but an exaggerated account 
of what might happen. But it is exquisitely funny, though it 
was written by a dying man, whose sense of the ludicrous was 
as unquenchable as that of Hood. The fact, then, that so un- 
doubtedly humorous a race as the Americans should not 
succeed in producing the purest sort of nonsense, tells against 
the position of the Quarterly Reviewer. Furthermore, it will 
be generally conceded that the sense of humour is stronger 
men than in women. And whereas few women thoroughly 
appreciate Artemus Ward, Lear’s nonsense-books are generally 
popular with the gentler sex. : 
The Turk, who looks upon the eccentricities of the English, 
particularly of young Englishmen, as symptoms of mental 
aberration, and often alludes to them as the deli Inglizli (mad 
English), has yet in him a vein of sympathy for the ludicrous 
which approximates in some instances quite closely to ou 
nonsense-worship. Many of the tales of the Hodja N assreddin 
—the Turkish Joe Miller—seem destitute of any intention, 
moral or otherwise, but depend for their power of amusing the 
Turk upon the absolute inanity of a remark, or the insufficiency 





of areply. Here is one of the funniest of the collection :— 
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«Jn Ramazan, the Hodjasaid in himself, ‘ Why should I do as 
Je do, and keep the fast ?? But he took an earthen pot 
the peoP putting pebbles therein, one every day. And the 
park g little daughter, imitating him, used also to put two or 
Hodj’s ores in the pot. One day they asked the Hodja, ‘ What 
f the month is it 2’? And he answered, ‘ Patience a little, and 
aan see :’ and going home, he emptied the pot and counted, and 
tw ta hundred and twenty pebbles Then he said in himself, 
ml say there are so many, the people will call me a fool :’ so 
ing, he told them, ‘ To-day is the forty-fifth day of the 
h’ But they said, ‘The month has but thirty days, and lo! 
"ost that it is the forty-fifth!’ And the Hodja answered 
them, saying, ‘ I indeed spoke with moderation, for if ye consider 
the reckoning of the pot, it is the hundred and twentieth day!” 


We may add in this connection that some of the jokes in 
the humorous columns of their newspapers, which convulse 
Turkish readers, appear to foreigners to be perfectly idiotic. 
(an it be that the point lies in the utter pointlessness, and 
have we here an appreciation of nonsense for nonsense’ sake ? 

Some of the best nonsense on record was improvised 
spontaneously, or supposed to have been, as in the case of 
the rhapsody in which the Great Panjandrum figures. A 
delightful piece of improvised nonsense was the bogus game 
of cards invented by Mr. Burnand. We quote from the lately 
published “Reminiscences ” of Mr. Toole :— 


“Jt was at an evening party. Four gentlemen had been 

playing whist in a very serious, not to say ostentatious way, and 
for pretty large stakes. When they went down to supper we took 
their table, myself, Burnand, and several others. Burnand sug- 
gested that we should all put on the table little piles of money, 
reckoning how much we each contributed, so that we could redis- 
tribute it when our bogus game was over. It was understood that 
during the game we all acquiesced in anything any player did : 
that we should deal as many or as few cards as we liked; and that 
any player, at an opportune moment, should triumphantly lay 
down any card and take the stakes, whatever they were, collecting 
feom each heap besides what there was in the pool. We had about 
thirty pounds on the table. We were just in the full swing of our 
fun, invented for the unostentatious whisters, when they came up 
from supper. They came straight to the table and looked on. 
Burnand dealt: he gave three cards to some, four to others, and 
only took two himself. We all looked at our cards very carefully, 
and laid each card down with a great show of caution. Burnand, 
as the dealer, waited until we had all exhausted our cards, when he 
said triumphantly, ‘Oh, indeed ; you call for the Three of Hearts ; 
very well, here it is!’ upon which we were all very much cast 
down, and he swept the board; but returned a sovereign to me, 
and ten shillings to another player, because we were ‘ fifth and third 
out,” Then I dealt, giving each three cards. We went through 
the same mystery of care and caution, laid down our cards in a 
curious way, Burnand putting all his down together, the others 
playing, as it seemed, all out of turn, and Burnand suddenly 
crying out, ‘It’s a double Corsican—it’s Johnnie’s !’—‘ Of course 
it is,’ I said, with well-feigned surprise and delight.—‘ It’s the first 
time we have had a double Corsican,’ said Burnand.—I quietly 
took up the pool, and asked for two pounds each, in addition. We 
carried the game on for some time with enthusiasm, the lookers- 
on occasionally asking questions which we were too busy to answer. 
At last I suggested that a little supper would be a good thing; 
and then Burnand, in an off-hand manner, told the inquiring 
lookers-on that the game was the new Corsican game of ‘ Bolo’ 
and ‘Catchorka.’ They said it seemed a very exciting game. 
Burnand said it was the only game at cards. They said they would 
like to learn it. He advised them to get Collins’s book on it from 
Longmans; and we went down to supper. The fun of the whole 
thing was the acting of Burnand, his by-play, his asides. We all 
played up to him with perfect sincerity.” 


The last sentence hits the mark. Good nonsense must have 
the ring of sincerity about it. Only very clever actors 
could have carried through such a joke without breaking 
down. Lear’s nonsense-poems seem to have an intention 
where none exists. The suavity and sonority of the diction, 
and a certain picturesqueness of atmosphere, delude one 
into sympathy with his fantastic dramatis persone. In 
conclusion, then, we are led to the conviction that just as the 
best nonsense—Lear’s verses, ‘The Rose and the Ring,” and 
“Alice in Wonderland ”—was written primarily for children, 
$0 it will be best appreciated amongst adult readers by those 
who retain a childlike freshness of imagination. Such a 
quality is, no doubt, highly to be prized, but, as we have 
endeavoured to show, it is not the inevitable concomitant of a 
keen wit or a strong sense of humour. 


Te’ 
mont 
thou sayes 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1R,—The article with this heading which you published in 
your number of October 20th was obviously based on an imper- 
fect report of my lecture at Toynbee Hall. I am ready to agree 
almost entirely with your article, which seems to me a very 


careful summing-up of the true method of historical study. I 
can assure you that my lecture recommended very much of 
the same plan. 

I was very far from telling students “that they must avoid 
the points of living interest in their study of history.” Much 
less did I recognise only “the scientific and philosophical 
side.” Let me cite a few sentences from my manuscript, which 
now lies before me. I said :—‘ Begin at the beginning, at the 
fountain-head of primitive story, with the father of History, 
—Herodotus, the most easy, delightful, and instructive of 
writers.” I enlarged much on Herodotus, “this most delightful 
of all story-books,” and the recent translations, extracts, 
and editions in English, and I gave a selection from his books. 
I did the same for Thucydides, for Livy, and for Tacitus, 
and insisted much on Plutarch’s Lives. I then went through 
Gibbon, pointing out the most important chapters and 
episodes, and the same for Milman’s “ Latin Christianity.” I 
also dwelt much on Michelet’s “ Early History of France,” on 
Green’s “Short History,” Carlyle’s “Cromwell” and his 
“French Revolution,” and many similar works. 

I was very far from neglecting “the heroic side of history,” 
as you well name it,—much less the “ first-hand authorities,” 
as the reporter led you to infer. Two of the rules I gave were 
these :—* Study the acknowledged great masters, especially the 
contemporary authors :” “ Group each of the great eras round 
the lives of some of its typical representatives.” And I single 
out for special study the lives of Cyrus, Miltiades, Leonidas, 
Themistocles, Pericles, and many of Plutarch’s men; and in 
modern history, Theodoric, Charles the Great, Alfred, Godfrey, 
St. Bernard, St. Louis, the greater Popes, the founders of the 
religious orders, Cromwell, and Frederick. I said, “Go at 
once to the fountain-head, and read the great contemporary 
writer at first-hand for yourself;’ and I then spoke of 
Eginhard’s Life of Charles, Asser’s “ Alfred,” the “Chronicles 
of the Crusades,” St. Bernard’s Letters, Joinville’s Life of 
Louis IX., Froissart, and De Commines, trying to show the 
general reader of English only, where he could get some 
knowledge of these books. But I will not continue, for to 
cite further from my lecture would be only to repeat the pur- 
port of your article. My concluding words were these :— 
“We must set ourselves in a manly way to study, not the 
picture-books of history, but the great classical books done 
by the master-hands of the great historians: being sure that 
no men have ever given the story in a spirit so faithful as they 
who themselves saw the great thing done, and heard the great 
men speak.”—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERIC HARRISON. 

[We greatly regret to have gathered from the only reports 
we saw, so false an impression of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
teaching, which is, as he says, precisely what we ourselves 
intended to convey.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to say a few words in answer to the 
letter of my friend Mr. Acland, in the Spectator of October 
27th ? 

I quite agree with him in “the immense and immediate 
importance of a wise and conciliatory course” on this great 
and difficult subject. I am not going to discuss the practica- 
bility of a general system of what Mr. Acland calls “ Volun- 
tary School Boards.” I think there are probably more 
difficulties in the way of working them than Mr. Acland sees. 
One only I may point out, and it is this. A school worked 
under the “Cowper-Temple clause,” which I take to be 
virtually the case with the Cornish school quoted by Mr. 
Acland, may be the best school in certain parts of the country ; 
but it is not a school likely to enlist the earnest support of 
earnest Churchmen. One chief reason why the Voluntary 
schools have shown such remarkable vitality in the face of 
the School Board system, is that in them alone Churchmen 
have felt that they could secure what they consider a com- 
plete Christian instruction for the children whose parents will 
accept it; whilst the “conscience” clause protects those to 
whom itis not acceptable. Take away this complete teaching, 
and the support of Churchmen will, to put it gently, be less 
cordially given. 

But the principal cause of my troubling you was to enter a 





respectful protest against what I think is exaggerated language 
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on my friend’s part. ‘I much fear,” he says, “that the issue 
of that Report may prove the death-knell of Voluntary 
schools. Those who have made it and those who support it 
ean hardly be aware how formidable a weapon they are forging 
for secularists to wield.” Has Mr. Acland really read our 
Report? I should have thought a more carefully balanced 
document, or one more anxious to do justice to all sides, had 
rarely been issued. But I think I know what Mr. Acland has 
really taken alarm at. It is the recommendation that School 
Boards should be empowered (not required) to assist Volun- 
tary schools out of the rates. I pass by the inconsistency of 
objecting to local bodies doing what they think the best in 
their localities, whilst at the same time the same objectors 
wish to give local authorities power to deal with the much more 
vexed question of licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
But, after all, this is only a suggestion ; probably no action 
will be taken upon it at present; and whenever such action is 
proposed, it will be time enough to object to it. But to call this 
“the death-knell of Voluntary schools,” is not worthy of Mr. 
Acland’s habitual calmness of judgment. On the other hand, 
he does not observe the large number of subjects on which the 
whole Commission have combined to make unanimous practical 
suggestions; nor does he recognise, what, indeed, was more 
obvious to members of the Royal Commission than to any 
outside their body, that the Commission separated with a 
better mutual understanding than they met, and that there 
was a remarkable unanimity in favour of preserving the main 
lines of the present education settlement.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun G. TALBor. 
Falconhurst, Eden Bridge, Kent, October 29th. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Srr,—As the subject of competitive examination is now 
attracting considerable attention, perhaps you will allow me, 
as one who has had experience of these examinations for some 
twenty years, to say a few words. I do not deal with the 
examinations for the Army, or for the Civil Service, Home or 
Indian, but with the scholarship examinations of our Public 
Schools for boys of from twelve to fourteen years of age. 

The result of my experience of Winchester, Eton, Harrow, 
Charterhouse, and other schools, is that the successful boy 
is one who, in addition to fair ability, is the best grounded, and 
has the most general knowledge of an elementary kind. Rote- 
learning, or cram, is useless in these examinations, in which no 
special booksare set. They seem to me to encourage industry, 
accuracy, and common-sense,—qualities most likely to con- 
tribute to success in after-life; and I cannot conceive of any 
other system of election which would secure these requisites 
in an equal degree.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Stoke House, Slough. E. St. JoHN Parry. 





‘SPEAK UP.” 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Your reference in the article on “Lord Westbury’s 
Wit,” to the “speak up” incident, reminds me of an occasion 
in which the late Bishop Wilberforee was placed in a similar 
position. I was attending a meeting of the S.P.G. at St. 
James’s Hall, at which the Bishop was announced to speak, and 
observed in the front of the side gallery, just above the plat- 
form, a fanatical young clergyman of the extreme Low Church 
party, who evidently was present with the intention of creating 
a disturbance. The Bishop, when called upon by the chair- 
man, rose to speak. He had not, however, uttered a dozen 
words before the unmannerly clergyman called out, “ Speak 
up!” The Bishop took no notice, but continued his speech, 
which was perfectly audible to the whole assembly. The 
annoyance was repeated; still no notice was taken; but when, 
for the third time, in a still louder and more offensive tone, 
“Speak up!” sounded down from the gallery, the Bishop 
stopped, and turning round in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded, calmly remarked,—* TI will do my best to speak down 
that person who has just interrupted the meeting.” The effect 
was admirable and instantaneous. Cheers burst from every 
part of the hall, while “that person,” utterly abashed and con- 
founded, beat a rapid and ignominious retreat, and the Bishop 
continued his speech without further interruption—I am, 
Sir, Xe., 


Hughenden, Surbiton, October 30th. JAMES F. Coss. 


Tc accar 
THE “HIGHER DEVELOPMENT” THEORY 
(To rHE EpITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of October 27th, among many sensib) 
remarks concerning women and their critics, [ regret ra . 
that you afford countenance to the theory (for which we ” 
indebted to the physiologists) that the difference hee 
men and women is one of degree of development. You 8a a 
“ Just as physiology seems to show that sex is virtually one 
and that man is only the human being more highly develo 
physically, so woman mentally is only the less developed i 
It is, I believe, the received opinion of teratologists that 
monsters are only examples of arrested development, whether 
single or dual. Taking this in view, the doctrine that woman 
is the less developed man would place her in the inglorious 
station of the half-way house between monstrosity and perfect 
humanity,—a sad falling-off from Burns’s gallant theory of 
Nature, whose— 
“’prentice han’ 


She tried on Man, 
And then she made the lasses, 0!” 


But, seriously, is there not a sound objection to this « sexual 
development” theory? If it scientifically explained the: 
differentiation of the masculine from the feminine in human 
nature, it could only be in virtue of a law which should be 
found to pervade all animal life wherein sex is traceable, 
Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, should, without 
exception, exhibit the same higher physical development in the 
male. But let us look at a pair of eagles, hawks, owls, any 
members of the Raptor order of birds, and it will be seep 
that, so far from the male being largest and strongest, the. 
female has always greatly the advantage of him. The same 
holds good, I imagine, among fishes, and certainly does so 
among many insects,—e.g., bees, wasps, ants, and those spiders 
amongst whom the female is in the habit of gobbling upa 
lover or two as they timidly approach her mightiness, before 
she makes up her mind to accept the conjugal yoke. | 
submit that these notable exceptions among the lower animals 
to the general rule of the superior size and strength of the 
male over the female, prove that that difference cannot be due 
to such a cause as a higher and a less complete development 
in the sexes, which, if it prevailed in one case, must pre- 
vail universally, but to other laws which we are not yet ina 
position to trace. I might add that throughout the 
order of Mammalia, the beautiful provision of Nature 
for the nourishment of the young, so far from appearing 
as a lower development in the female, would suggest a 
more complex and perfect organisation. Let us admit, then, 
cheerfully the truth for which you contend, that in the human 
species, and in a great many other species of animals, the 
female is weaker and smaller physically than the male; but 
let us not, I beg, refer this fact to so unpleasant a cause as 
inferior development. And let us further note that, as the 
female quadruped, bird, or insect is mentally quite the equal, 
if not the superior, of the male, displaying more cleverness, 
courage, and devotion on behalf of its young. no indication can 
possibly be drawn from the analogy of Nature in favour of the 
theory that woman is, or ought to be, “mentally the less 
developed man.” That some of the conditions of human life 
have caused her to be actually mentally weaker, up to the 
present day, is a fact not to be gainsaid.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
NEITHER MAN NOR MONSTER. 





“MEDICARI.” 
(To TRE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Would you kindly allow me to correct a misstate- 
ment of fact in your last week’s notice of my edition of 
“Phormio”? Your reviewer writes :—“ Mr. Sloman seems to 
be under the impression that medicar! generally takes the 
dative. This is not the case.” My impression is shared by 
some others. In fact, the instance quoted in my note, Virg» 
“ W.,” vii. 756, is the only place, earlier than Pliny, where 
medicari governs any other case. In Plaut., “ Most.,” 387, 
Ritschel, with the best MSS., reads medicabo. Perhaps your 
reviewer was thinking of medicare.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Birkenhead School, October 30th. A. SLOMAN. 


[The instances as quoted in Lewis and Short are exactly 
divided between the accusative and dative. The word, there- 
fore, could not well serve the purpose for which Mr. Sloman 





used it.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
think it right to say that, having discovered in 
Roemer’s book many other instances of the same 
tation as that to which Professor Skeat takes just 
the Spectator of October 27th, we withdrew the 
lation some time since.—We are, Sir, &c., 
KerGan Pav, TRENCH, AND Co. 


1 Paternoster Square, E.C., October 27th. 
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POETRY. 
THORWALDSEN’S LAST WORK. 


It is said that Thorwaldsen, on finishing his last work, wept 
pecause he could see no fault in it.] 





In flawless, faultless perfection the statue before me stands ; 
Is this your cause of rejoicing? I turn aside in tears, 
J think. in this last and most laboured work of my brain and 
my hands, 
No sign of error, no trace of imperfection, appears. 
Only small things are perfect ;—the pearl and the heather- 
flower, 
And the insect that passes away when its life is well begun. 
The dewdrop is perfect and pure in the light of the morning 
hour, 
But spots of darkness darken the face of the moon and the 
sun. 
All that is great is imperfect. In toil and in strife our powers 
Are matured; and the strife that matures is one with the 
hindrance that mars. 
Whether is greater, the child that laughs as he plays among 
flowers, 
Or the man that sighs as he turns a furrowed brow to the 
stars ? 
‘Things noble grow and aspire. To the heavens aspires the 
tree, 
And the river’s volume swells till it loses itself in the deep. 
Aspiration and growth,—these have been life to me; 
Level perfection is death; I bow the head and weep. 


Or is it that I am blind, and see no more the faults 
Which with my finished work have ever been wont to blend? 
I know not; I only know that my genius creeps and halts ; 
I have reached the height of the pass, and my path must 
now descend. 


I thank my God that not in vain I have lived. 
I have served and used and adorned the hours as they 
passed me by ; 
I have laboured and striven, exulted, despaired, and achieved ; 
Now take me home, O Father! I feel it is time to die. 
JOSEPH JOHN MuRpHY. 








ART. 
eee 
PASTELS AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
THE pastel exhibition which opened last week at the Gros- 
venor Gallery is practically the first of its kind which has 
taken place in London. Indeed, nineteen out of twenty 
Englishmen have little idea what a pastel drawing is, and set 
it down roughly as one of those coloured chalk things whose 
thin inanity was familiar to them in early drawing-lessons. 
But pastel work is rather akin to brush-work than drawing, 
and might be described without much incorrectness as dry oil- 
painting, the oil employed being conspicuous by its absence, 
but having its place supplied by the paste with which the 
coloured chalks are mixed before they are made into short 
pencils, The art is essentially a strong one, suited for bold, 
simple work, capable above all things of expressing great 
beauty of colour, the tints employed being extremely numerous 
and vivid, and being blended only on the paper itself, so that 
the utmost possible purity is, or may be, obtained. For all 
mixing of colours takes something away from their brilliancy, 
and all mediums employed are apt to change, and ultimately 
to darken, the colour beneath them. Again, the art of pastels 
in skill-less hands has great dangers and drawbacks which are 
peculiarly its own. Work dealing with pure and vivid colours 





is apt to become garish or extravagant, to lose in refinement, 
to lack sobriety. There is a great difficulty in preserving the 
freshness of the pastel, and obtaining delicacy of gradation ; 
the surface is apt to get a heavy, paste-like look, in which all 
the transparency of good colour disappears, and each tint has 
an opacity, coarseness, and lack of life which condemn the 
picture at once as a rendering of Nature. 

So much it seemed necessary to say as a preliminary to 
speaking of the character of the pastels here shown; but we 
have no space to do more than indicate the most obvious of 
the difficulties and advantages of the medium. Let us 
look at the pictures. And first, of the general quality of the 
work. The most elaborate performances are of French origin, 
as might be expected, for the art has long been practised and 
highly esteemed in Paris, and in England it has been almost 
entirely neglected and despised of late years. Nevertheless, the 
Englishmen have picked it up wonderfully for the purpose of 
the present exhibition, and it is with unfeigned pleasure that 
we are able to say that the three best things in this Gallery, 
the three best pieces of art, are by Englishmen,—or, rather, by 
two Englishmen and an American. On the other hand, it 
must be confessed, and should be stated plainly, that the 
average of the French work here is manifestly superior to 
that of our countrymen, and also that all the worst things in 
the Gallery are what may be called rampantly English; and 
in one special instance, the management of the Grosvenor 
Gallery have been very injudicious in their hanging of the 
examples, as the poorest picture in the exhibition has been 
selected to fill a place of honour at the end of one of the 
large rooms. 

As, owing to the great size of this composition, and its 
clap-trap sentiment, it is likely to attract the notice of 
the public, it is worth while to protest firmly against such 
a work as Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s “In Manu Domini,”— 
a life-sized nude woman, bound to a red pedestal in the 
arena of the Coliseum, with a background in which some 
caged, and comic, lions form the principal feature.* As far as 
we can see, such a pastel as this admits of little excuse; its 
sentiment is thin and poor; its dramatic quality feeble (and 
that, in treating such a subject, is inexcusable) ; while in its 
technical work it is extremely faulty. The present writer will 
hardly be suspected of undue squeamishness with regard to 
the painting of the nude, but there is nude painting and nude 
painting, and no one can think of the manner in which such 
subjects have been treated by Watts and Poynter, Leighton, 
Burne-Jones and Albert Moore, without acknowledging that 
there is no necessity why a picture of the undraped figure 
should not be as pure, and even more pure, than the draped 
one; but when a painter attempts such compositions, he must 
justify them by his treatment, or submit to the condemnation 
of having failed to see and render the beauty which would have 
redeemed his work from vulgarity and sensualism. 

And now to the examples by the three artists to which I have 
alluded. Certainly the best figure art in the exhibition is the 
least pretentious,—the eight or tensmall studies sent by Mr. W. 
E. F. Britten, an artist of whose decorative conceptions we 
have often spoken. These little drawings are scarcely pastels 
in the ordinary sense of the word,so much as drawings in 
coloured chalks. All are on brown paper, all are strong, 
reticent, and subtle in the colour employed, by which we mean 
that they give an impression of full, rich hue, reached in the 
most simple and direct way, that they are rather delicate and 
retiring, than vivacious or bizarre, and that all the designs 
are not only good in general effect, but have much peculiar 
and original quality, reached by fine gradation and in- 
genious juxtaposition of colour. The subjects of the 
designs are very various,—a boy playing with a dolphin, a 
girl sitting for a portrait, a knight in medixval armour, 
“Country Cousins,” “ Outlaws: a Dilemma,” &ce. If we had 
to put in a phrase the essence of Mr. Britten’s art, it would be 
that it embodies beauty in terms of fancy; or, if that be too 
large an order, that the artist is a decorator with a purpose. 
* Anyhow,” as our American cousins would say, the work 
is delightful, original, and simple, and above all amusing, in 
the French sense of the word,—a nice thing to have to look 
at when one is out of temper with the ugliness of suburban 
houses, and the strain and stress of every-day life. 

Well, good as this art of Mr. Britten’s is, there is here some 


* This pastel is a magnified reproduction of one of the figures in M, Schmalz’s 
last Academy picture, 
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which excels it both in colour and in drawing, and these are 
Mr. Whistler’s four or five Venetian sketches (Nos. 84, 85, 88, 
and 89). There is nothing in the Gallery so delicate or so 
brilliant as the first and the third of these, nor do I remember 
to have ever seen architectural drawings embodying more 
perfect harmony of tint. The first, which is of a typical 
Venetian scene—bridge, canal, and old houses—is in every 
way beautiful, strongly drawn, and fresh as possible in 
its impression of the scene, and giving, above all, to its 
few inches of brown paper, a size, a solidity, and a vitality 
impossible to express in words. Whatever we may think 
of Mr. Whistler’s painting—and, personally, the present 
writer thinks that it is often extremely bad—there is no 
doubt that such drawings as these are entirely admirable ; 
they have every good quality of the master’s work, they are 
equal to his etchings in freshness, draughtsmanship, and 
interest, and have thrown in, as it were, these delicate sea- 
shell tints, which, if they are not the highest form of colour- 
beauty, are certainly one of the most delightful. 

In pure landscape, the best work here is by Mr. William 
Stott of Oldham, and Aumonier. Mr. Stott’s scenes have 
practically no subject,—a hillock of sand, a flat stretch of 
shore, a dark fence against a blue sky, &c. But for their soft 
brightness of effect, for their depth of colour, and for their 
simple decorative intention, there is nothing but praise to be 
given. Mr. Stott is a colourist and an artist to the tips of his 
fingers, and when he lays aside the eccentricities of a bad 
school, and simply paints on pastels what he sees, he does it 
with great success. The skies in all these designs of his are 
well worthy of the closest attention. It would be difficult to 
believe, without seeing them, how perfectly it was possible to 
express atmosphere in this medium. Mr. Aumonier’s landscapes 
a simple one of the Sussex Downs, with a cart in the fore- 
ground, is to Mr. Stott’s work as might be a song by Burns to 
a ballad by Browning. Equally true, it is far more simple and 
unpretending ; and for delicacy and unaffected rendering of 
a peculiarly English scene, this pastel will bear comparison 
with anything in the collection. 

In the corresponding place to Mr. Schmalz in the larger 
gallery, hangs Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s very large portrait, 
which, vivid though it is in expression, is one of the least suc- 
cessful pastels here, and shows little but that “appalling 
cleverness” which destroys this artist’s work. Look, for in- 
stance, of the want of delicacy in this portrait, at the flesh of 
Miss Ethel Wright’s arm, and look at the touzled wig which 
serves her for hair. It is a pity that such work becomes 
fashionab‘e, for coarse art is invariably bad art, and this 
art is coarse as a workhouse blanket. Of the remaining 
English pastels and the more important foreign contributions 
we must speak in a second notice. 








BOOKS. 


Sg 

PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S LIFE.* 
Mrs. OLIPHANT has given us a very interesting book, though 
we wish that she had given us one half the size. For Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s intimate friends and contemporaries, no doubt, 
itis not at all toolong; but for those many persons who read it 
as the next generation will read it, a good deal might have been 
well spared. Perhaps, if human life and energy were equal to 
such a task, all biographies should be written in duplicate,— 
one for those who have known the man, and wish to be 
reminded of all they remember; one for those who have not 
known him, but who wish to make acquaintance with a new 
figure, and to connect the inward life of the man with his 
external sphere of action. Mrs. Oliphant has given us the 
former rather than the latter, but she has given us the latter 
too, only embedded in much detail which rather detracts from, 
than adds to, the effect of her study of Principal Tulloch’s 
character and personality, for those who have no individual 
memories to revivify. 

Principal Tulloch had something stately and distinguished 
about him, which no doubt set off effectively the part he 
played in Scotland as the great friend of a temperate and 
rational, perhaps, indeed, one ought to say consciously lati- 
tudinarian theology. A theology of that kind is not likely to 





* A Memoir of the Life of John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D , Principal and Primarius 
Professor of St Mary’s College, St. Andrews. By Mrs. Oliphant. With a Portrait. 


Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 








command any very rapt attention unless it be set off by 
siderable gifts both of manner and temperament. In Prin =. 
Tulloch’s case, it was set off by such gifts. Mrs, Olipt 
thus describes the effect produced on Feliciello, th 
guide of their party, when Principal Tulloch first a 
amongst them :— 


© Capri 
Ppeared 
“Our favourite guide was a very handsome fel 


1 
Feliciello, whose appearance every day with his train of suet 


and saddened ponies, trained to climb the stony stairs which q 
service for roads in Capri, was always pleasant to the Youth 
members of the party. His swarthy, handsome face, Greek ; 
feature, which is the Capriote’s boast, burnt brown by foun 
suns ; his curly black locks, curling under the red Phrygian ¢a, 
which was his daily wear, his lithe and active person, made 
picturesque a picture as possible at the head of the little troo 
When the Principal first appeared among the party of ladies 
children already familiar to him, Feliciello could not conceal }; 
admiration of such a splendid specimen of humanity, and One g 
different from his own. The great height and stately bearin 
the barba-rossa and fair Saxon colour which always impress 
swarthy race, the easy largeness and magnificence of the 
took all speech from the admiring and surprised guide. Aft, 
walking round him with murmurs of ecstasy, Feliciello, at last jp 
despair of being able otherwise to give expression to his feelings 
came forward in a sort of rapture and patted the Principa 
energetically on the shoulder, in sheer applause and delight.” 
But the mere physical presence of the Principal was but tle 
least of his gifts. The large, pleading eyes on which Mr, 
Oliphant so often dwells; the depth and warmth of his religious 
feelings; the charity which went so much deeper than his 
love of what is rational, and was in great measure, indeed 
the spring of that love of what is rational; the tendency of 
his deepest convictions to overflow, even in the course of a 
lecture, so that he was compelled to ignore what he had 
written, and to launch into extempore illustrations of his 
leading idea,—all combined to give to his benignant and 
never dry rationality a glow and significance which im. 
mensely added to its popular effect. Moreover, with all his 
restlessness and ambition,—and no doubt Principal Tulloch 
was, as he frequently declared to himself, both a restless and 
an ambitious man,—there was a deep humility in him which 
made men pardon or altogether overlook his not unfrequent 
impatience and irritability. In one of the phases of that 
melancholy which repeatedly attacked him, he accuses himself 
of the besetting sins of “ pride and sensitive indulgence,” and 
further, of “inordinate love of distinction without the patience 
and thoroughness of work upon which intellectual distinction 
can alone be rightly based, and a certain passionate restlessness 
of temperament which has often carried me away, and made 
me yield to what I afterwards regretted.” There is a good 
deal of clear self-criticism in that passage, though it was con 
ceived in a strain of excessive self-depreciation ; but there is 
also in it the full evidence of that humility, that utter dis. 
satisfaction with self, which went far towards turning pride 
and sensitiveness and restlessness into powers for good rather 
than occasions of offence. 


Principal Tulloch’s chief theological function in life, namely, 
to convince Scotland that all creeds must be studied in relation 
to the history out of which they sprang, was, at any rate, most 
needful for Scotland, and for the special Church in which he 
was one of the leading teachers. He pressed this home with 
the greatest benetit on those who were bound to accept some of 
the creeds first produced at the Reformation,—the Westminster 
Confession, for instance,—but he often seemed to deduce from 
it consequences which make it difficult to understand what the 
distinction in his own mind was between the creed implied 
in all Revelation, and the creeds which represent but 4 
temporary aspect of medieval or modern thought. For 
example, he says in his journal, in 1864 :— 


“My work is plain enough, if God spares me, and I shall try 
and note it before closing this journal. It is not controversy ; and 
from any revival of dogmatic controversy nothing but harm can 
come to the theological mind of Scotland, always on dogmatic 
edge at any rate. Criticism and teaching are what are needed— 
historical criticism of the great formative theological epochs 
especially, that the clergy, if possible, may learn how tentative, 
how temporary are all theological products, the result of the 
spiritual forces moving in their time, neither more nor less, 
coloured by the opinions and prejudices and half-thoughts ot 
their time. Till this is understood—and it is not understood 
either in England or Scotland—there is no use in talking of 
further expansions or developments of theology. The clear under- 
standing of the nature of theology will supersede dogmatic system 
—as authoritative—altogether, and leave the Church, if the 
Church can ever come to such an understanding, content with 
Scripture—with the Gospels, Epistles, Psalms, and to some extent 
the prophecies.” 
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Again, he expresses the same deep conviction, with still more 
wer and explicitness, in his study of the Confession of 
Faith in 1865, where he expressly associates all the earliest 
creeds of the Church with the more artificial creeds of the 
sixteenth century, and treats them all as standing equally on a 
totally different basis from “the statements of Scripture :’— 
«The Westminster Confessions of Faith and relative documents 
that is to say, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms and the 
Directory for Public Worship—are the expression of these pecu- 
iarities,—so much so, that a historical student who might by some 
accident never have seen these documents, but who had yet studied 
the course of Furitanism in its dogmatic and ecclesiastical phases, 
would have no difficulty in at once telling what they were, and 
robably, even in fixing without hesitation the decade in the seven- 
teenth century in which they were produced, the men who were 
chiefly concerned in producing them, and the mode in which they 
went to work in doing so. More or less, indeed, the same thing 
eould be said of every Protestant Confession of Faith, and even of 
the briefer symbols of the earlier Catholic Church which has been 
incorporated into her Creed by the Church of England. They are 
one and all historical monuments, marking the tide of religious 
thought as they have swelled with greater fullness in the course of 
the Christian centuries ; and none of this can be understood aright 
simply by themselves, or as isolated dogmatic utterances, but only 
inconnection with their time and the genius of the men who 
framed them. The popular ecclesiastical notion of creeds and con- 
fessions, as in some sort absolute expressions of Christian truth, 
credenda, to be accepted very much as we accept the statements of 
Scripture itself, is a notion in the face of all theological science 
which every theological student deserving the name has long since 
abandoned. Those creeds and confessions are neither more nor 
less than the intellectual ideas of great and good men, assembled, 
for the most part, in synods and councils, all of which, as our 
Confession itself declares, ‘may err, and may have erred.’ They 
are stamped with the infirmities no less than with the nobleness 
of the men who made them. They are their best thoughts about 
Christian truth, as they saw it in their time: intrinsically they 
are nothing more: and any claim of infallibility for them is the 
worst of all kinds of Popery, that Popery which degrades the 
Christian reason, while it fails to nourish the Christian imagina- 
tion. And so it is that the student of the history of doctrine who 
hasentered into the meaning of the successive developments of the 
Church’s thought and life, can locate, as it were, these various 
creeds ; through them can read the theological spirit of the age to 
which they belong, and again understand them through the study 
of the men and the times which originated them, and whose 
controversies and modes of thought made them what they are.” 
That is very ably and powerfully said; but are not many of 
“the statements of Scripture” just as much imperfect in- 
tellectual reflections of the infinite mind revealing itself 
through prophets and apostles, as the earliest creeds of the 
Church? What is St. Peter’s Confession except the effort of 
St. Peter to explain the impression made on his mind and 
heart by his Master? And if we are to treat all such 
Confessions as entirely external to the essence of revela- 
tion, what is there in revelation itself which we can take 
hold of as absolutely true? Scripture is nothing but the 
record of the impressions made upon a certain number of 
finite minds by the spirit and the discipline of God. And the 
question seems to us to be, not whether a creed portrays the 
mind of the Church, or the mind of a special Scripture writer, 
but, whichever of the two it may be, whether it is the simplest 
and truest epitome of the facts in which the whole teaching of 
the Divine Spirit is embodied. Of course, the mind of the 
Church is fallible; but so was the mind of an Apostle. There 
18 no reason why the mind of the Church should not be at 
least as trustworthy a witness of what was implied in the 
events of which the Church was a witness, as the mind of an 
Apostle. 
Not the least interesting, in some respects perhaps the most 
Interesting, part of Mrs. Oliphant’s very interesting book, is 
the account of Principal Tulloch’s reiterated illnesses, and 
. . P 
of the dejection of mind which was almost the only uniform 
symptom of those illnesses, though in the last two attacks a 
rapid loss of flesh was added to the dejection. The curious 
feature about the earliest attack, atall events, was the tendency 
of his mind to fix on some very slight and trivial error or failure, 
and to brood over that without being able in any degree to fix 
his attention on more urgent and more interesting matters. 
And as regards every attack, the most painful part of it seemed 
to be the morbid self-consciousness to which it reduced an 
otherwise very healthy, active-minded, and not at all brooding 
nature. In the first illness, it was some blunder in quota- 
tion, some false quantity, with which he had been twitted, 
which appeared to him to dilate into an intolerable burden 
under which he found himself sinking; in the subsequent 
attacks, it was rather a mere “ blackness of d-rkness,” 
swallowing up his own inner life, and yet leaving him almost 


abnormally quick at discerning the deficiencies of others, so 
that what rendered him helpless for work, rather sharpened his 
insight into the weaknesses around him. This cloud returned 
upon him three or four times in a life of otherwise unusual 
prosperity and calm, and embittered something like three or 
four years out of the sixty-two to which his career extended. 
He seems to have studied the character of the attacks with 
singular detachment of mind, almost as if he were looking 
at the malady of another rather than his own,—as if he had 
incurred his own pity as the one bystander who alone under- 
stood his own sufferings. Here is his own account of his 
malady :— 

“The misery of the state is not easy to describe—although 
always on recovery from it one of my main wishes has been to 
write about it, and if possible analyse its strange fluctuations, 
the ups and downs, and the only remedies from which I have got 
any good. According to the doctors, it is all the result of over- 
work acting on a sensitive temperament. This is partly the cause, 
no doubt; but there is also some purely physical element or 
tendency of constitution in it, like a species of blood-poisoning. 
My last attacks especially have been so sudden. From being 
apparently in good health and working order, I became in a day 
or two haunted with a constant self-consciousness, seizing upon 
some fraction of wrong in my life, or more frequently still, mis- 
take in my work, and gradually deepening till at times it becomes 
so intolerable as to make me weep like a child. Altogether, I 
seem to myself to sink into a state of darkness and imbecility in 
which there is no light and no strength. My self-depreciation 
becomes intense, my cynicism at other times concentrated and 
painful, not without dashes of bitter humorousness.” 


This misery, recurring as it does, adds the element of tragedy 
to an otherwise even and distinguished career, and endears 
the Principal to the readers of this book, by the mingled 
simplicity and humility with which he records and endures 
his evidently keen sufferings. 





ROMAN MOSAICS.* 

THERE can be no doubt that this book of Dr. Macmillan’s is 
appropriately named. It is made, as he says, of “old facts 
gathered from many sources,” and put together harmoniously 
to form a picture,—or, rather, many pictures, for we have 
seldom met with a small volume containing a greater variety 
of scenes and subjects. We have Rome, both ancient and 
modern, in a hundred aspects. We have picturesque descrip- 
tion, architecture, natural history, early legend and religion, 
folk-lore, miracle, geology, art, superstition, literature, history, 
biography; we have stone and marble in all their kinds 
and uses, early manuscripts, tombs, volcanoes. The list 
might be made very much longer; and in the study of these 
various objects of interest, we are very far from being restricted 
to their history and development in Rome itself, or even in Italy. 
The chapter on “ The Cumezan Sibyl” takes us at once to Mount 
Carmel and the Jewish prophets. That called “* Footprints in 
Rome,” beginning in the Church of Domine quo Vadis, on the 
Appian Way, where the stone is shown with two footprints 
upon it, said to be those of Our Lord when he met St. Peter, 
carries us on to an account of miraculous footprints all over 
the world—Jerusalem, Mecca, Ceylon, India, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Africa, America, the South Sea 
Islands—and a full discussion of the subject. In the same 
way, the most interesting chapter on “Obelisks,” beginning in 
Rome, traces these wonderful works up to their origin in Egypt, 
and gives the history and description—we are not saying too 
much—of every well-known obelisk in the world. Another 
study of the same kind, and even more curious, is that on 
“ Holed Stones and Martyr Weights,” where the stone of the 
Bocca della Verita and the Lapides Martyrum are only the 
leaders among a world-wide series of such relics, going on to 
the vexed question of jade, and how it came into Europe. And 
here we must say, though in ignorance, and without any pre- 
tence of having studied the subject, that it is at first sight 
easier to believe in Professor Max Miiller’s theory of the 
migration of the Aryans, than in a system of barter, in those 
early ages, between the dwellers in Switzerland and the dwellers 
in China and India. Such a“ link of connection between the 
East and the West,” to use Dr. Macmillan’s own words against 
the theory supported by him, “indicates a degree of civilisation 
which we are not accustomed to associate with those primeval 
times.” 

If we were to point out our favourite among these “ mosaic 
pictures,” it would perhaps be “The Marbles of Ancient. 


* Roman Mosaics; or, Studies in Rome and its Neighbourhood. By Hugh 





Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., &c. London: Macmillan and Co, 1888, 
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Rome.” Besides the interest of the subject, this strikes one 
as being more artistically complete in itself than some of the 
others, more, in fact, of a Roman mosaic. Perhaps the very 
curious information of which it is full may be partly derived 
from Corsi’s Pietre Antiche, to which Dr. Macmillan refers in 
his preface; but to any English visitor to Rome, curious for 
knowledge beyond art or history, such a guide as this to the 
ancient marbles will be invaluable. Indeed, the same may be 
said of the whole book, the whole set of “ mosaics.” It is not a 
book to read straight through; the effect is confusing; but it 
is most useful in the study of the separate subjects that 
must attract one in Rome. 

The Church and Convent of St. Onofrio, charmingly de- 
scribed, form the text for a Life of Tasso. Perhaps he was 
hardly Roman enough to make this quite logical; but his 
story, whether altogether true or not, is told with much 
feeling; and in these days, when Tasso is out of fashion, it is 
pleasant to find himself and his poetry spoken of with genuine 
admiration. Modern critics who sneer at Tasso are apt to 
forget that his poetry was the very expression of what was 
best in the Italy of his day, and also that, as Dr. Macmillan 
says, “the most beautiful passages of Spenser’s Faery Queen 
were suggested by his pastoral poetry ; while his chivalrous 
epic was to Milton at once the incentive and the model of 
his own immortal work.” 

It is impossible to read without enjoyment the descriptions 
of Rome and its neighbourhood, to be found throughout this 
book. Whether we are walking along Roman streets, with 
all their many wonders, or making a pilgrimage along the 
Appian Way, hardly more interested in the tombs and 
their history than in the flowers and plants that grow about 
the ruins, gazing across the “immense melancholy plain,” so 
beautiful in colour and atmosphere; whether we visit the 
painted tomb at Veii, with its mysterious antiquity and lovely, 
sad surroundings, or stand in the library of the Vatican before 
that wonderful Codex which carries us back into the beginning 
of Christianity—indoors or out, in town or country, street or 
catacomb, temple or church—we feel very sure that the pictures 
shown us are drawn from life, and by a hand incapable, how- 
ever strange and unsympathetic the subjects, of touching any 
subject irreverently. 

In reading the book, we have noticed several slight misprints, 
which may be corrected, we hope, in another edition. It should 
also be made clear, on p. 334, that the words, “as if the 
breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound before they 
fell,” are a quotation from The Stones of Venice. 





ORTHODOX.* 

In Orthodox we have a strong and dramatic story, characters 
drawn with unflinching power, no scenery, no setting, except 
what is absolutely necessary ; no softness, no beauty, and only 
the sad and stern side of what we call romance. Count 
Ortenegg’s love-story cannot be called attractive; it is, in 
fact, told with a certain reticence, not to say coldness, which 
makes it more like a man’s work than a woman’s. There is 
hardly one superfluous word in the book, and every slightest 
touch is in its right place, leading up tothecatastrophe. This 
masterly directness is uncommon ; it is like walking ona high- 
road across a moor, with a sea-wind blowing, to people accus- 
tomed to wade through the damp lanes, the dusty streets, the 
endless turns and shiftings, of an ordinary three-volume novel. 
The story is told by a young Austrian officer, Zultowski by 
name,and Polish by birth. He makes himself out a thoroughly 
matter-of-fact and worldly character; but for all that, we are 
inclined to like him better than his romantic friend Ortenegg, 
whose fortunes he follows and whose troubles he shares so 
faithfully. Ortenegg himself, with his persistent self-deception, 
his proud, unswerving faith in human nature, even in Jewish 
nature, generous and noble hero as he is meant to be, has the 
common weakness of heroes: he is a little unnatural. How- 
ever, on considering him more deeply, one sees that without 
his almost ideal perfection, leading on to the weakness which 
results in the catastrophe, Zultowski would not have had any 
story to tell of “how my friend and comrade, Rudolph von 
Ortenegg, fell into the hands of the Jews, and the experience 
he gained therefrom.” 

It is the Orthodox Jews of a town in Austrian Poland who 
give the story its name. They are the chorus of the drama. 
In the background of each scene their greasy kaftans rustle. 





* Orthodox. By Dorothea Gerard. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1888, 


Old Berisch Marmorstein, with his long white 
black piercing eyes, stands in his ghastly cellar full of }; 
and bones, bowing low before the Christian gentlemen, y}; 
treating them with scorn and mockery. His son Dee 
ladies’ tailor, with his carroty-red locks and his mouth ie 
pins; Limmle Blauweiss, the old-clothes dealer, in his y $ 
frantic haste, loaded with bird-cages, pewter pots, oldd sual 
gowns, and moth-eaten fur cloaks, the only words we ey, ; 
hear him say, “Keine Zeit, keine Zeit;” the old Jenna 
: : : in 
their Sabbath brocades, with wigs of brown satin or yello 
thread,—all these, and many more, form the UNsavoury gogj : 
; y 
among which young Count Ortenegg finds the love of hig life 
They are all wonderfully drawn, but Limmle Blauweigg 
especially, as he dashes wildly across the scene at unexpected 
moments—never far off, yet never showing his real importance 
to the story—seems to us to be managed with quite unusual 
cleverness. The most striking scenes in the story are perhaps 
those where the Jews appear in companies, where the 
peculiarities of these extraordinary people are brought strongly 
before us, and we are reminded of the strange fact—which yet 
ought not to seem so strange to Christians—that they are 
literally of “one heart and one mind,” that they all suffer op 
rejoice together. Butthen come the faults of these qualities — 
that their own nation, their own race, is to them absolutely 
everything; that they are the greatest example of Corporate 
selfishness to be found in the world; and that, at least among 
these Orthodox Jews of Poland, “a Jew has got two Consciences, 
one for his fellow-Jew and one for the Christian. . . . . . Iti 
right to cheat you, it is right to rob you, it is right to break 
word with you...... Under such conditions, a fair battle js 
out of the question. Ever since the world has begun to go 
round, poisoned arrows have had the advantage of un. 
poisoned ones.” With such arguments as these, Zultowski 
tried to make his friend understand the danger of trusting 
the Jews. But Ortenegg, with his pity for the oppressed, his 
ignorance of the world, and his trust in human nature, answers 
to all that can be said to him:—‘‘T shall treat them exactly 
as I treat Christians.’ ‘And they will treat you as they 
treat Christians—exactly,’ I replied. ‘ Well, may you never 
know better.’” The really tragic figure of the story, the victim 
around whom the clouds gather darkly, carrying her on toa 
fate far more dreadful than that of her lover, is the Jewish 
girl Salome, the would-be renegade, with her golden hair. She, 
like the other Jews, is wonderfully well drawn ; her terror 
her superstition, her helpless Jove, the tremendous bonds of 
custom and obedience that tie her down, paralysing all her 
faculties, and leaving her nothing but despair. 

But of all the characters in the story, the cleverest and most 
original is Surchen, imp of darkness as she is, the lovely little 
incarnation of all the vices that have ever been ascribed to the 
Jewish character. From her first meeting with the two friends 
in the beech-wood, wrapped in her precious bargain of a cow- 
hide, all through her many Geschiifte, and futile attempts at 
Geschiifte, down to the supreme moment when she tries to 
sell to Ortenegg that tress of golden, shining hair, Surchen is 
perfectly brilliant and perfectly consistent. No superstition 
for her, the little materialist, in whose eyes the value of every- 
thing in human life, spiritual or temporal, is to be measured 
by its worth in florins. 

In short, Orthodox is an extremely clever story. It will be 
perceived that it is also a painful story, and many readers, no 
doubt, will feel themselves injured by the end of it. For our 
part, we admire the courage of a writer who dares to bring her 
story to its most likely and natural end. ‘“ Happiness ever 
after” is not so often met with in real life; there are many 
circumstances and situations which can only end in tragedy; 
and a German Count who wishes to convert and marry an 
Orthodox Jewess of Poland, the daughter of a dealer in bones 
and skins, is likely to find himself in one of these situations. 
Novelists who esteem their art do not shrink from the natural 
end of a story. Most men, it is true, would not have arranged 
their after-lives like Ortenegg; but he was peculiar. 

Though in losing the fellow-worker of her previous stories 
the joint author of Reata seems to have lost some picturesque- 
ness, attractiveness, and tenderness of touch and feeling, and 
to find herself in a barer, harder world than she lived in before, 
there can be no doubt that she is more than capable of standing 
alone. The Orthodox Jews will not love her; but let us hope 
they are not a very large sect ;—also that this spirited story may 





not findits way into Poland, or be translated into the language 
of the Jews. 
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SKEAT’S “PIERS THE PLOWMAN.’* 
ese two portly volumes, furnished forth with the hand- 
y of the Clarendon Press, Professor Skeat has 
collected the mature results of a good quarter of a century's 
dy of William Langland’s very remarkable poems. It is 
e il twenty years, indeed, since Professor Skeat clearly 
seeeantaated in a tract printed as No. 17 of the original 


In th u 


somest liberalit 


m in 1886)—what Price had in 1840 divined— 


: : : cy 
er of distinct versions of Piers the Plowman is 


improved for 
that the numb 


He also showed how to distinguish from each other the MSS. 
e also 8 Sy : : t 
of the different texts, there being twenty-nine different MSS. t 


at that time ; whereas = —s ee at ee st | the world by letting the world slide. With him life is real, 
of them dating from the four ae hie 4 cael 4 - rn life is earnest,—the moral and religious life. Unlike his great 
From this single circumstance may be inferred some idea of the contemporary, the comfortable and joyous Chaucer, Lang- 


complication and laborious nature of the editor’s task. The 1 


main object of the present edition is to set forth in parallel | |, among the men and women of the multitude whose lot 


columns the three texts of the poem, so as to exhibit on the : 


of the successive pages so far as it goes, that is to say, a 1 


little more than half-way ; and under it (so long as it lasts), | 41) alike wron g-headed and wrong-hearted. “ Ye prelates,” as 
are printed on opposite pages the comrenpondling D tite of | Professor Skeat summarises one passage, “ye prelates suffer 
the enlarged texts—the “ B” text (or “Crowley eae from laymen to live and die in such misbelief, because it is profitable 
the Laud MS., 851, in the Bodleian), and the “C” text (or | 4, you to purseward.” To Langland, indeed, it seems, morally, 
“Whitaker” text, from the Phillips MS., 8,231)—deviations | . , i¢ there 


from the chief MSS. being noted elaborately at the bottom of 
the page. When at last the “A” text gives out, the “B” 
textand the “C” text occupy the whole length of the opposite 
pages. The text of Richard the Redeless—a comparatively 
short poem of some eight or nine hundred (double) lines— 


including it in the present publication. 

The second volume is devoted to comment,—introduction, 
notes, and glossary. No point that can reasonably be sup- 
posed to require elucidation will be found to be neglected. 
The form of the poem, its meaning, its dialect, its metre, the 
classification and description of the MSS., the relations of 
the three chief texts,—all these matters are examined in the 
preface with characteristic lucidity and fullness and despatch. 
The notes are copious, and very seldom can they be regarded 
as unnecessary ; while there is scattered lavishly throughout 
them a wealth of curious and pertinent illustration, historical 
and social as well as philological. The editor’s critical 
judgments can but seldom be safely disputed, resting, as they 
always do, upon an exceptional command of the forms and 
sources of the language, upon full knowledge of what other 
scholars have done in the same and similar fields, and unusual 
stores of collateral information. The glossarial index we have 
found to be elaborate, accurate, and ever helpful in need. It 
is particularly pleasant to observe Professor Skeat’s generous 
appreciation of other workers, and the total absence of indica- 
tions of jealousy of other students and masters. In one place, 
indeed, he deliberately goes out of his way to gibbet a “ menda- 
cious and spiteful note” upon Whitaker's edition. Of course, 
he can well afford it ; but, unfortunately, ability to afford is not 
always in literary matters a synonym for generosity. At the 
same time, he puts forward his own views with a frank inde- 
pendence and businesslike plainness which are wholly com- 
mendable. Substantially, indeed, those views had already 
been made known; but in the present form they are more 
likely to reach the general reader than in the uniform of a 
most useful Society of specialists (the Early English Text 
Society). 

Popular, in the ordinary sense, these poems can never 
become, in any imaginable educational millennium. Still, it 
may easily be that some not inconsiderable portion of their 
intense moral fervour may be directed through suitable 
channels to influence the thought and life of these times. 





Pie = Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, in Three Parallel Ferts : 
Wat ler with Richard the Redeless. By William Langland. Edited by the Rev. 
alter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 





With such helps as Professor Skeat has provided, no moderately 
cultivated person need have any difficulty in mastering the 


the language and method of the poet. The appearance of 
difficulty is very much beyond the reality. Nor are the bracing 
tone of the thought of Langland, and the linguistic specialities 
of his diction, his only important claims to consideration. 
‘ “ : aelae : These poems are full of historical interest, and particularly of 
gries of the Early English Feat Bociehy (reprinted: is emt) so, ciscituathin’ of aosiel conan wate has come to be 


1 esas ia Soares Kings and battles. For the romance of action, Langland has 
really three, and not two only, as previous € ‘| no regard. He has none of the medieval vigour of delight in 


sume page, for convenient ee cet the comneegeeaneing: —the toil and moil of their sordid life, the oppression of their 
passages of each. The sont “ toms (ow ‘Vernon masters, the inevitable burdens that are laid on them by their 
text, as being based on the Vernon MS. in the Bodleian | own ignorance and infatuation, or, it may be, by the in- 
Library), being the earliest draft, is printed along the top explicable ordination of an overruling power. The natural 


and no regenerating Arthur had come, or had even had his 
advent heralded, to drive the heathen, to slay the beast, and 
concludes the first volume. This is simply a reprint of the | to fell the forest, letting in the sun. The only glint of light in 
edition prepared by Professor Skeat for the Early English | the poet’s outlook, his sole star of hope, is an invincible trust 
Text Society in 1873. There does not seem to be any sufficient | in the righteousness of the inscrutable ways of Heaven. He 
reason to dissent from the attribution of the authorship of | is a lone, earnest soul, crying vehemently for a moral reforma- 
Richard the Redeless to the author of Piers the Plowman ; and | tion. There is no political conspiracy, no ecclesiastical agita- 


we are of opinion that Professor Skeat is entirely justified in | tion, no attempt to combine a party on particular changes in the 
State or in the Church; hardly even an appeal to the individual, 
except indirectly, through the intense yearning of the poet for 





ncouth forms to which the lapse of five centuries has reduced 











ecognised as of much higher value than the mere record of 






he hard blows of physical battle, nor yet is his mind inclined 
o the fleshly joyaunce of eating and drinking, and conquering 







and dwells on the cheerless side of the work-a-day world. He 






t is to slave and to suffer and to sin. He marks their distresses, 








eaders of the people, King and Pope, nobles and clergy, are 









“ grew great tracts of wilderness, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less,” 













the submission of all conduct to the supreme test of holiness and 
charity. ‘The Vision,” says Mr. Marsh justly, “ was a calm 
allegorical exposition of the corruptions of the State, of the 
Church, and of social life, designed not to rouse the people to 
violent resistance or bloody vengeance, but to reveal to them 
the true causes of the evils under which they were suffering, 
and to secure the reformation of those grievous abuses, by a 
united exertion of the moral influence which generally accom- 
panies the possession of superior physical strength.” Notwith- 
standing the changes of five centuries of advance, there is 
remarkable scope for applying to these times the graphic 
realistic descriptions of Langland, with their startling flashes 
of grim, broad humour, alternating with vehement moral 
censure or persuasion. In this, it may be, lies a certain 
universality of appropriateness, stamping his poems with the 
quality of greatness. In any case, no one can rise from the 
perusal of these volumes without confessing the moral 
power of the poet, and acknowledging gratefully the services 
of Professor Skeat, whose interpretation brings his author 
within the easy acquaintance of all serious students. 



















THE MAGAZINES. 

WE have noticed elsewhere the first article in the Nineteenth 
Century, the “ Protest” against competitive examinations. 
Lord Armstrong’s protest against the “ Cry for useless know- 
ledge” is quite as interesting. Speaking from his immense 
experience as head of a factory employing thirteen thousand 
hands, the great gun-maker gives a strong opinion against 
scientific technical education, unless it is intended for the 
improvement of the children themselves. They will not, he 
believes, be the better artisans for it. At Elswick, his ex- 
perience has been that although excellent scientific and prac- 
tical teaching is provided almost gratis, only about 350 men 
and boys avail themselves of it, and— 

«‘ About two-thirds are journeymen and apprentices employed in 
the works. The remainder are employed elsewhere, and not un- 
frequently leave mechanical work and become teachers in schools 
or obtain employment in some other capacities where literary or 
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scientific tastes can be gratified. I cannot very confidently say 
that those who continue their mechanical employment become as 
a rule more skilful workmen in consequence of the scientific in- 
struction they have received ; but when they possess the qualities 
necessary to make good foremen their acquirements in practical 
science naturally contribute to their being advanced to such posts, 
and in some cases they work themselves up to much more im- 
portant positions. They are generally men of ability and good 
conduct, which favours their advance more than their superior 
education. As to the advantage resulting to the Company from 
this scientific teaching, it improves the class of persons from whom 
selections are often made to fill vacancies in positions above those 
of ordinary workmen ; but it would be absurd to say that the suc- 
cessful competition of the Company with foreign manufacturers is 
in any degree due to the educational measures it has taken.” 


Lord Armstrong maintains that we are not being beaten by 
foreigners except in dyeing, and attributes that to the 
failure of the great English dyers to avail themselves of 
the highest chemical ability. Lord Armstrong incidentally 
mentions the very striking fact that there are in London alone 
four thousand industries separate enough to be mentioned in 
the Post Office Directory, and asks if there is to be technical 
education for them all. It is a good paper on the unpopular 
side, but does not convince us. It assumes that education 
prevents or impairs the “practical” training which Lord 
Armstrong very justly values so highly. Why does it? 

Mr. Prothero’s paper on Frederick III. is a succinct 
statement of the case for Sir Morell Mackenzie. Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild sends a readable account of the 
Comte de Brienne, who in 1651, at sixteen, kissed the 
hands of Anne of Austria as Assistant-Secretary of State. 
He had inherited the appointment. He worked under 
Louis XIV., and enjoyed his confidence till 1663, when he 
suddenly fell into disgrace, was kept in a light imprisonment 
in St. Lazare for eighteen years, and lived ever after, till his 
death in 1698, in strict retirement. He amused himself by 
composing his memoirs, which are to this day valued for 
the light they throw upon the reign. It is possible that 
the disgrace was just, though more probable that De Brienne 
ventured to rival his Sovereign in a love-affair; but his 
account of the King in his earlier years is uniformly favour- 
able. Those years, in Baron Ferdinand’s opinion, are too 
often forgotten by those who think of Louis XIV. only as the 
tyrant he afterwards became. We wish he would explain one 
great mystery in French history. Why did the great nobles 
of France, who had been fighting their Kings all through 
history, suddenly develop that extravagant loyalty towards 
them? Was it all self-interest, or was there not also a 
rise of a new, and in its way great idea,—that of what 
we now call Legitimacy ? Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in an in- 
teresting paper on “ Public Buildings in London,” makes 
a suggestion which may be valuable. He would enlarge 
Westminster Abbey for monumental purposes by building 
“on the site of the houses on the north side of Old Palace 
Yard, fronting the House of Lords, and those in Poet’s 
Corner,” a Victoria Chapel, 200ft. by 90ft. It would com- 
municate with the Abbey by a cloister under the buttresses of 
the Chapter House, and would supply us with a Pantheon for 
some generations. The expense would be considerable; but 
there is, it appears, a fractional surplus of £120,000 to arise 
from the Coal Dues of 1889, which legally belongs to nobody, 
and which might be appropriated by Act to the extension of 
the Abbey. Mr. Montague Crackenthorpe pleads strongly 
for the fusion of the Unionists with the Progressive Con- 
servatives, but he suggests no reason for hurry. He may 
be right in saying that the Unionists will be stranded when 
the Irish Question is settled; but when will that be? It may 
take three more Parliaments at least, too long a time to plan 
for, at least in a democratic age. There should be a little 
patience among thinkers, as well as statesmen. Mr. Rees 
thinks German conduct, English conduct, and American con- 
duct almost equally bad in Samoa; but though his paper is 
full of knowledge, he does not discern the true propor- 
tions of things. A great policy cannot be laid aside because 
Germany is rough and America vacillating in Samoa. We 
should like, too. to hear the German side of the matter—— 
The Rev. S. A. Barnett suggests that an agricultural training 
farm might find work for “the unemployed,” and no doubt it 
might for a few of them ; but is it work they would like to do? 
If it is not, how are we to make them doit? If they are to be 
bribed on to such farms, the experiment, though worth trying, 
would be a costly one.——The number ends with an article from 


that the Anglican Church was built, in the mai 

: ain, by Queen 
Elizabeth out of the resources of her own mind with } 
help from her people or her clergy, who would have pref, 

a more Puritan development. The pith of the arti 
tained in the following paragraph :— 

“In this portion of her work the Queen obtained betant; 
though not a complete success. She gave tolerable otic tial 
the time, as is evident, to that large number of her subjects wt 
saw that the independence of the nation was safe in her hen 
and who were not given to religious extremes. She adj ds, 
her quarrel with the two organised parties which were bari 
polemical, until an epoch when her position was consolida vely 
she had strength sufficient to encounter each of them in turn 
was beyond her power to bring about a reconciliation bety a 
them, or even to prevent the struggle of the opposing ele mg 
within the Church itself from eventually arriving at a crisis, . 
generations later in our history. But the conclusive issue of that 
crisis in 1661 clearly showed that, so far as public worshj 
concerned, and altogether apart from any religious quesiieg 
the merits, she estimated more correctly than either of th 
dissatisfied sections the sense and tendencies of the nation,” : 

The Contemporary has no article this month of ‘ 

. : “en mae . Special 
interest, unless it be Principal Fairbairn’s brilliant account of 
“The Genesis of the Puritan Ideal ;” but all its papers ay 
readable. The best of them, as we have said, is Principal 
Fairbairn’s, the central thought of which is that the Reform. 
tion culminated in Calvin, and that it is to his reign in Genera 
that we owe Puritanism :— 

“To understand what Calvin did, we have but to compare Pr. 
testantism as it was in 1536, when his work begins, with whatit 
was in 1564, the year of his death. In the former it seemaj 
everywhere confronted with dangers insurmountable; in Ge. 
many threatened by the jealousies, hesitancies, petty passions 
ulterior and meaner ambitions of the princes, threatened by the 
astute policy and unbroken strength of Charles V., who was but 
waiting his opportunity to strike; divided in Switzerland by 
cantonal factions and racial aversions; without any foothold in 
France or the Netherlands ; lying under the heavy hand of Henry 
VIII. in England, whose action grew the more mischievous the 
more anti-papal it became; with so few adherents in Scotland 
that they could be counted on the fingers. In the latter year the 
influence of Geneva had penetrated Germany, and, even where 
provoking resistance, had quickened the whole body Protestant; 
had converted almost the half of France, and enlisted her noblest 
sons in the army of reform, with the royal Condé and the gallant 
Coligny at their head; had gone like iron-drops into the blood of 
the Netherland Churches, and made the heroes that broke the 
mighty power of Spain; it had reached England, created the 
Puritan spirit, the faith that was to determine her political con- 
stitution, condition her religious development, and create her 
most fruitful and characteristic colony; had sent Knox into Seot- 
land with a theology that was to nurse a brawny race, civilise a 
people, and with a polity that was to effect the completest and 
happiest revolution any nation ever experienced. Without Calvin 
and Geneva, these things would not have been ; and without these 
things Europe and America would not have been as they are to 
day—not so good, so well ordered, or so free.” 

There is truth in that fine passage, but history writes on ita 
curious comment. Geneva is the least Puritan of cities, and 
of all the places Dr. Fairbairn has named, Scotland is the only 
one in which Calvinism remains a living force. Even thereit 
is probably slowly dying, or undergoing a transmutation 
which will leave it a very different system. Dr. Fairbaim 
rather strains words when he says that “Calvinism is 
Stoicism baptised into Christianity, but renewed and exalted 
by the baptism.” The two systems have points of likeness; 
but the secret of Stoicism is pride, producing for its gratifica- 
tion an intense self-regulating and self-suppressing fore, 
and that of Calvinism is self-abasement before a Deity 
who is not only absolute, but unbound by his own laws 
and his own character. The latter has produced magnificent 
results, yet it has in it essentially this malign quality, that its 
moving spring is fear. Its defenders protest that they love 
God; but the love they preach is indistinguishable, at least in 
the writings of the most fearless among them, from loyalty 
towards a terrible Sultan ——The account of Hamdi Bey isan 
interesting one; but if he reads it, he will not love Mr. Bent. 
Hamdi Bey, son of Edhem Bey, a renegade Greek who rose to 
be a Grand Vizier, is Artist-General to the Ottoman Empire, 
paints all pictures the Sultan wants, keeps all art treasures, 
and controls all monuments of antiquity. He is high 
in favour with the Sultan, and uses his influence to keep 
all foreigners from studying or even seeing any antiquities 
in Turkey. He desires beyond measure the fame of 4 
discoverer, and locks up everything he can reach, les 
his discoveries should perchance be anticipated. The effect 
of this policy is to prevent many peculations, and much de- 
struction of artistic things, but to paralyse all archeological 


cle is Con. 





Mr. Gladstone, in which he expresses and justifies the view 


- 


investigation. Hamdi Bey is in profession a Mussulman, but 
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dri ine, and he has married in succession two 
he v _ ney ws of whom finds life as a Turkish 
Frene’ “ ennuyant.—Mr. A. Forbes’s criticism on the 
ee Seastehe Diary does not strike us as nutritive, but 
B _ ees an original view of the Emperor William’s 
. ad He is represented as a man who foresaw his 
aon the first, who intended to build, and did build, the 
pam Empire, and who, being possessed of great insight into 
a eaer, deliberately chose Bismarck as a man who would 
: e him to overcome the great defect in his own nature— 
pm habit of hesitation arising from a conflict between 
bis immutability of purpose, and a reluctance to use the 
necessary means. He knew Bismarck would force his hand, 
and liked him for that reason. That is super-subtle; but can 
euch a character exist in a very strong man? We should say 
thatthe Emperor was a simpler man than the theory suggests, 
conscious of a certain want of intellectual insight, and 























































choosing his great agent to supply his want.——Dr. R. W. Dale 
Specia] gives his impressions, derived from recent travel, of _the 
Punt of character of the Australians. He confirms in a very decided 
ers ate way an opinion we put forward on the occasion of the Aus- 
Netpal tralian centenary. The Australians are a more joyous, more 
forms, gracious, and happier race than the Americans, a difference 
Hreneny which Mr. Dale attributes partly to their history, Australians 
never having been persecuted ; partly to the strong admixture 
he in them of Scottish and Scoto-Irish blood—surely an odd 
aad opinion—and partly to their climate. They are decidedly 
1 Ger. pleasure-loving, and display in all things a certain large- 
sions, ness of spirit. We are convinced that this is true; but Dr. 
Py the Dale’s further analysis of differences between the Colonies 
1 strikes us as a little overdrawn. He finds the people of 
ld in Victoria the most energetic ; those of New South Wales most 
lenry English; those of South Australia most thoughtful and 
dant gentle, not to say languid; and those of Tasmania quietly 
| resolute. He confirms the idea that life in Tasmania is, or 
Aon might easily become, more quietly pleasant than life in any other 
ant Colony,—that is, if the governing desire is not to make money. 
~ Dr. Dale, we are sorry to see, thinks that Australians will yet 
od of resort to dark labour, and become aristocrats directing inferior 
the races; but he admits that on this and most other subjects, 
the opinion about Australia must be speculative. The time has 
he been insufficient for full data. 
cot. The first place in the Fortnightly is given to a series of 
a papers by Admirals on “ What our Navy Should Be,” which 
vin will create more impatience than confidence in the public 
ese mind. The Admirals want so very much. Admiral of the 
to Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds wants, for example, “300 lieu- 
tenants, 5,000 more seamen and stokers, 5,000 marines; 20 
ia sea-going battle-ships of high freeboard, equal to blockade in 
id all weathers ; 60 cruisers of bigh speed and good size, no pig- 
ly mies loaded with engines; 20 of these should be 10,000 tons, 
It of light quick-firing gun armament and great coal capacity : 
m 





100 torpedo vessels are needed of a much larger class than 
our present ones, which are all too small and unseaworthy.” 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby wants thirty more ironclads, 199 
more fast cruisers, and a supply of torpedo-catchers; and 
Admiral Lord Alcester advocates an immediate construction of 
20 first-class ironclads, 40 first-class cruisers of twenty-knot 
speed,and 5,000 more marine artillery, besides 5,000 bluejackets. 
Such demands only alarm the public, and make them think ex. 
penditure is going to be endless. An Admiralty must consider 
expense as well as needs, or the discussion will end in a 
decision to put up with the Fleet as it is, and run all risks. 
Canon Taylor’s vicious attack on the accounts of the Church 
Missionary Society leaves on our mind the impression which all 
missionary finance leaves on it,—namely, that the secretaries to 
missions understand finance well enough, but do not understand 
bookkeeping. They never will make their figures suffi- 















‘vows. This distrust is incurable, and deprives the celibate of 


half his influence. The mortality among missionaries’ wives 

in Africa is lamentable enough; but the Canon forgets that 

the majority of them are missionaries in spirit themselves ; 

and when he says that they cannot live among a naked popu- 

lation without getting “scathed,” he talks nonsense. After 

the first three months, dark colour is dress, and the absence 

of clothes as unnoticed as any other race peculiarity. If 

missionaries’ wives get “scathed,” why not the wives of all 

other men ?——Mr. H. H. Johnston’s argument in favour of 

Stanley’s safety will be read with strong interest by every 

one interested in African exploration. There is no more com- 

petent witness to be found, and he believes that Stanley has 

reached Emin Pasha’s country, and is now aiding him in its 
government, or is marching westward, intending to reach the 
Niger, where the officials are expecting him. Mr. Johnston 
believes that this incomparable feat may be accomplished, 
because Stanley would probably be protected by the Senoussia, 
the mighty association of dervishes which sways Mussulman 
opinion from Darfur up to Tripoli. Mr. Johnston adds that 
Stanley, though he can fight when pressed, invariably manages 
Negroes by patient, half-jocular kindness, and that his repute 
is so great, that had he died, the rumour would immediately 

have been borne all through East Africa—Mr. Morris’s 

paper on “The Revival of Handicraft” is well worth reading, 

not only because its writing will give pleasure, and because 
its thought—the beauty of hand-made work as compared with 
machine-made work—is sound, but because of a certain spirit 
which pervades it. Mr. Morris is that contradiction in terms, 
a cultivated Socialist, and he has the capacity to see that if 
inequality is to disappear, something must disappear besides 
wealth. There is an intellectual aristocracy, as well as one of 
wealth, and it is, on the whole, not only the less conquerable, 
but the harder of the two. Mr. Morris quite perceives that, 
and the quiet hate for “superior persons” which penetrates 
this article is most noteworthy. Mr. Morris says :—“ The 
cultivated middle class is a class of slave-holders, and its power 
of living according to its choice is limited by the necessity of 
finding constant livelihood and employment for the slaves who 
keep it alive. It is only a society of equals which can choose 
the life it will live, which can choose to forego gross luxury 
and base utilitarianism in return for the unwearying pleasure 
of tasting the fullness of life.” There is no practical lesson in 
the article that we see; but we suppose Mr. Morris, with his 
fierce raps at “vicarious” work, means to say that if we all did a 
little more of our own work, say our carpentering, and so gave it 
individuality, we should be happier. Well, some of us would and 
some of us would not; and meanwhile, pending the reign of 
equality, let each man choose. Austhetically, we agree with Mr. 
Morris ; but it is not an ethical question, let him talk as he likes. 
It is bad for a man’s taste and happiness that he should pass 
his life in machine-tending, instead of making things; but it 
is not wrong.——Lord Compton’s account of “ Palmyra, Past 
and Present,” is most interesting. It contains nothing new, 
but we had hardly realised before that the great city was only 
a hundred and fifty miles from the Mediterranean, or that 
it was so completely a creation of civilised Arabs, who here 
displayed a talent for architecture usually lacking in the 
Semites, though it reappeared again in Moorish Spain. 
Imagine a city like this, built with Roman massiveness and 
Oriental taste !— 

“A main street, flanked with a double row of columns, fifteen 
hundred in number, and forming two colonnades, led through the 
city and under a splendidly carved triumphal arch to the entrance 
of the great temple. Each column, with deeply cut Corinthian 
capital, supported an entablature, and in some cases a second and 
smaller colonnade rose above the first, whence foot-passengers could 
watch the busy scene in the street below. Half-way up each of 
the larger columns, and projecting towards the street, was a stone 
bracket, on which stood the statue of some worthy citizen, and 
underneath were inscribed in Palmyrene and Greek characters the 





ciently clear to the outside world. One reason for this is a 
reluctance, resulting from experience, to rouse the jealousy of 
the poorer clergy; and the other is a habit arising from the 
impossibility of appearing to distrust collectors and managers 






virtues or services of the person thus honoured. Not only did the 
Senate and people thus commemorate great deeds, but families were 
allowed to erect a statue of some beloved member, and in one case 
a widower thus recorded his grief at the loss of a virtuous wife. 





who are rather allies than agents. The confusion might in 
part be corrected, but mission accounts will never resemble 
those of a railway. The Canon wishes for celibate missionaries, 
and never alludes to the greatest difficulty in the way. The 
celibate missionaries must be young, because they would not 
agree to be celibate for life; and the natives of Asia and 
Africa will not believe in the chastity of young unmarried 
men, unless, like the Roman priests, they are under perpetual 











On the north side of the grand colonnade, besides ornamental 
buildings and baths, numerous temples were erected, each one 
adorned with portico, columns, friezes, entablatures, and ornamental 
niches for statues. Solitary pillars, some of very great height, rose 
in the centre of open spaces, monuments of services rendered to 
the State...... Half-way down the main thoroughfare was 
a piazza formed by a cross street, which, flanked with columns, 
| led to one of the chief temples. This piazza was vaulted over, 
| the roof being supported by four massive columns of granite 
| speckled with blue, which had been conveyed here with infinite 
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difficulty from Egypt. At short intervals in the colonnade were Mrs. Oliphant gives us in Black 
portals with arches leading to the palaces and houses of the Pilgrim” aaah te ta to - ere another of her « Little success 
nobles. At the extreme end of the street, three-quarters of a is full of di pier pts to peer into another world, aro wo 
mile from the triumphal arch, was a portico enriched with a | OM¢ 18 tull o escriptive writing, some of it wonderful} fin, tion 
lovely design of great bunches of grapes and vine-leaves. Behind | but it is in parts unsatisfactory. The attempt, whi : a goverel 
it stood a tomb of one of the Palmyra chiefs containing massive | fact, nothing less than to describe the rede ti Piece ch t 
sarcophagi with sculptural wreaths, and busts in medallions. | which has actually r eached hell, is, ind Mption of a soy} ” : 
Stone portraits of the dead reclining on one arm and clothed in a de eli, 18, Indeed, too lofty for mortal courte 
Roman costumes showed the taste of the Palmyrenes for Western | Powers. It is curious to see that unconscious Calvinj behave 
art.” adheres even to Mrs. Oliphant. The appearance of “he qo hav 
Palmyra is perishing. The springs which tempted Solomon Face” (of Christ) to some individuals of the lost, and Not to this 
to make it an emporium for the transit trade have been de- others, seems to us purely despotic. The 
stroyed by earthquakes, and the sand is slowly covering up 8. Co: 
the mighty ruins. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ Apologia ” is, - Unite 
like everything else he writes, full of admirable English and CURRENT LITERATURE, ia ” 
lucid thought, but lacking wholly in persuasiveness. He starts ; ee. the t 
always from the gigantic assumption that Positivism is an| Te Primary Charge pl George Ridding, D.D., First Bishop of e 
admirable creed because it supplies the place of spiritual | Southwell. (Sands, Rotana.) We gladly say a word of yea 
religion, which would be a loftier faith if true, but is not appreciation of the masculine good sense displayed in this Charge pr 
bein from beginning to end. The language is somewhat rugged ; but - 
ence — : the value of the matter, perhaps, impresses the reader all mig 
It is the truth of supernatural religion that we find wanting, | pore stron gly for that. Now and then we have a little tins Altos 


not its sublimity. We quite agree that the orthodox view of 


. . : - 4 m m scent Th * ‘ 
Creation, Resurrection, Judgment, and Celestial Bliss is a very humour, as when we read :—“ Did a Bishop travel to hear his 


sublime idea. But is it a sublime poem, or a literal truth? And clergy preach, he might be the wiser for his travels, and better Paul 
how are all the endless contradictions and enigmas which these | able to discharge the task lately suggested by a leading layman abot 
problems present to be solved ? There are hundreds of schools | —yiz,, that of making a list of clergy not to be allowed to preach hym 
within the theological pale, which all give different answers, and | ¢o, more than a quarter of an hour.” We wonder what some of Viet 
dispute with interminable fury. Which are poor, busy, practical Bishop’ di Cece whe Siew ake si the 

men to believe? We have been trying to find some safe ground | VS20PS audience thought when, alter giving the statistics of art 
for the essential religious wants of the human spirit, on a theory | Churches and Nonconformist chapels in the two counties (Derby- hy 


of life and death not nearly so sublime, it is true, and far more 


shire and Nottinghamshire) which constitute his diocese, ho 
human, but then, as we think, a great deal more real and certain.” 


remarked,—* It is clear that neither Church nor Nonconformists 
can at this time, or ever suddenly, do without each other” 
The Bishop of Salisbury is more copious and detaileq 
than his brother of Southwell, in his Four Addresses Delivered 
to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese of Salisbury, 


But surely that is the very question at issue. In precisely 
the same way, Mr. Harrison assumes that the philosophical 
orthodox believe in the resurrection of a wholly immaterial 
entity, and asks what that means, and whether it is not like 








asking, “ Are triangles happy hereafter f” or, “Is the Rule of sa — a youd senna = ae Church,” “The 

A : S hesh a a arriage Law, Home Reunion,” are general subjects dealt 
Three conscious of its own bliss ?”? We thought the philosophic | — . ; : Tis pire en es cee, Sik 

s 2 with, while special diocesan matters are discussed in the 
orthodox believed, we St. Paul did, that the future body bore fourth of the addresses. On the relation between Church and he 
to this body the relation that flower did to seed, not that it WaS | Dissent, it will not be expected that Dr. Wordsworth should bt 
a non-existent entity. They use, owing to the feebleness of | take the same line as Dr. Ridding. But there is much that ve k 
language, indiscreet words sometimes ; but that, we conceive, is | admire in his address, as where he says,—‘ I venture to think that C 
what they think. Mr. Harrison, again, assumes that Humanity | it is nocredit to a clergyman (if such there be) to say that he only k 
must be greater than the tribe or the nation, which, he says, | knows the Dissenting ministers in his parish by sight, and does not é 
has often been a subject of reverence; but then, is the | exactly understand to what denomination they belong, or what 
assumption true? We should say much of humanity was a | their principles are. It is a distinct blot upon his character if he 
minus quantity ; that it would be nobler, for instance, without | refuses to visit those of his parishioners who are Dissenters.” 
Negroes. Mr. Harrison apparently would argue that London | Euripides: Medea. With the Choruses of Thomas Campbell. 


with the Whitechapel murderer in it, must be somehow higher 
than London without him. We say that the mission-station 
in East Africa with ten inmates is more to be reverenced than 
the whole provinee which contains it. To say otherwise is to 
worship, not nobility, but bigness. And, finally, Mr. Harrison 
says all pessimistic reflections upon man degrade God. “It is 
impossible to degrade Humanity ”—he means the idea of 
Humanity—“ without degrading God.” Why? Is it not pos- 
sible to have a low opinion of an undeveloped creature, with- 
out a low opinion of him when developed ? Christian science 
acknowledges that the world must cool, without acknowledging 
that man must perish. He will live, though under nobler condi- 
tions. It is curious to read in such a paper Mr. Harrison’s 
judgment that, if there is a future condition of reward and 
punishment, then the regular sequence of orthodox conclusions 
follows, and there must be not only Heaven but Hell, not only 
an Intercessor but a Chief of Infernal Spirits, not only a God 
but a Judge and Judgment. It is as if Mr. Harrison with one 
side of his head were a Positivist, and with the other a Roman 
Catholic. He believes, we note, that the “humanitarian 
wave” has transformed Christianity, to its great improve- 
ment, and apparently deduces from that, that Christianity is 
mortal. But has the humanitarian wave transformed Christ, 
or even the human conception of him ? 
to the Romans, who were not humanitarians, as to us ? 

The National Review has too many articles not quite up to 
standard; but there are few politicians, or lovers of literature 
either, who will not be attracted by M. Filon’s really admirable 
criticism on Lord Randolph Churchill’s oratory, absurd as they 
may deem his estimate of the orator’s destiny in politics. M. 
Filon does not understand Lord R. Churchill, but he does 
understand his charm. By-the-way, we have missed somehow 
the really splendid figure by which, according to M. Filon, 
Lord Randolph described the British domination in India,— 
“Tt isa thin coat of oil on the surface, which preserves the 
calm of an ocean of humanity and controls its storms.” 


Was he not the same | 


Translated by W. J. Blew, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The best part of 
this book is the translation of the Choruses by Campbell. We do 
not think much of Mr. Blew’s work. What are we to think of 
blank verse such as the following ?— 
“For hadst thou been childle:s 

Till now, I might have pardoned thee thine enamouring.” 
| Not even the most convulsive utterances can shape this 
| into a verse. What of this, again ?— 

“ Of right and laws, and how to use them aright.” 

Ougardy ys cannot mean “nave of the earth.’ We think Mr, 
Blew goes a little too far when he describes “tho irresistibly 
comic interview of Medea with King #geus” as “a singular 
specimen in Euripides of almost Aristophanic humour.” Mr, 
Blew must have a very strong sense of humour. In his transla- 
tion of Homer’s first hymn to Venus, we are sorry to say that 
Aphrodite is made to rhyme with height. Perhaps Mr. Blew is 
not aware that the 7 is generally sounded. 

The Last Hurdle. By Frank Hudson. (Ward and Downey.)— 
Mr. Hudson has written rather a foolish story. ‘A Story of 
Sporting and Courting” is what he calls it. We do not think 
much of the courting, and still less of the sporting. Mr. Hudson 
should have obtained a little more knowledge on this subject before 
he made it the chief part of a story. What are we to think when 
we find horses put into training, or rather, absolutely in training, 
at the end of July for a race to take place in the first week of 
December? or that a man has backed his horse at long odds to 
win him £40,000 in a handicap hurdle-race, before the weights 
have been published? Is it not customary to have more than two 
jumps in the last mile of a steeplechase ? We cannot recommend 
the book, even apart from its sporting side. Some of the Trish 
characters are amusing; but the plot is commonplace, and the 
dialogue weak. In future, we should advise Mr, Hudson to steer 
clear of writing sporting stories. 

Oxford Commemoration. By “A Fellow of Experientia.” (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—The writer of this book has a certaiD 
amount of knowledge of University life; beyond this his work 
| has little to recommend it. The book is marred throughout 
| by a striving after facetiousness which is as painful as it is wt 
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ful, and not unfrequently ends in distinct vulgarity. There 
— jints to which we should like to draw the author’s atten- 
- Hr aergraduates are not in the habit of throwing away half- 
tod. 3 as if they were sixpences; and, secondly, a B.A. is as 
pate oie the power of a proctor asan undergraduate. Through 
ia this right is now hardly ever used. But did any B.A. 
cian a a proctor as Mr. Le Morier represents himself as doing, 
qehave no doubt as to what would have been the result. Unhappily, 
this fact makes the story fall a little flat. 

The Isles of the Princes ; or, the Pleasures of Prinkipo. By Samuel 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Cox, who was formerly 
Minister at Constantinople, spent part of his time 
in the Prinkipo Islands, which lie just outside the Bosphorus, near 
the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora. He tells something 
about the islands, about their inhabitants, about his life there, 
and intersperses his descriptions with a good deal of anecdote, 
moralising, and the like. Sometimes he is not unlike Mark Twain. 
When he makes fun, for instance, about Hannibal’s grave, one 
might imagine oneself to be reading “The Innocents Abroad.” 
Altogether, he has given us here a very readable book. 


Victorian Hymns: English Sacred Songs of Fifty Years. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The editor has collected in this volume 
about one hundred and thirty original and about thirty translated 
hymns, which have been published during the fifty years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Hence the title. Weare glad to see that the 
art of hymn-writing is not lost. It takes a long time before a 
hymn can become an accepted favourite; yet some of these bid 
fair to become such. “Abide with me: fast falls the eventide,” 
«Brief life is here our portion,” “ For thee, O dear, dear country !” 
are among the hymns which the Church owes to the last half- 


§. Cox. 
United States 


century. 

Memories of the Past. By the late Rev. James Dodds. (Macniven 
and Wallace, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Dodds had the opportunity of 
seeing some interesting men, and gives us some pleasant sketches 
of them. He attended Dr. Chalmers’s lectures in the theological 
classes at Edinburgh, and saw something of the great man in his 
home. He heard Thomas Campbell speak at a festival to cele- 
brate the fourth centenary of the invention of printing. He 
knew Dr. Moir, the “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
Christopher North; and he once saw Sir W. Scott, who was on 
his way from the Parliament House to Ballantyne’s printing- 
office. Such are some of the names that are to be found in Mr. 
Dodds’s pages. Whatever he says is full of kindliness. 

Next-of-Kin Marriages in Old Irin. By D. D. P. Sunjana, B.A. 
(Tribner and Co.)—The author defends his co-religionists in 
past ages from the charge of practising marriage between closely 
related members of afamily. He contends that the classical authors 
who make it were misinformed, and that the passages quoted 
from the sacred books of Zoroastrianism in support do not really 
bear this meaning. We cannot pretend to have an opinion on the 
point, and mention the book, which is written in fair though not 
irreproachable English, as an interesting sign of culture in the 
Parsee community. The author, we should say, holds a fellowship 
founded by Sir Jamshedji Zarthosti. 


Books Recetvep.—Bible Sketches and their Teachings. For Young 
People. By Samuel G. Green, D.D. New and revised edition, 
with maps. Vol. I., “The Old Testament.” (Religious Tract 
Society.) Cetywayo and his White Neighbours. By H. Rider 
Haggard, Second edition, with a new Introduction. (Triibner 
and Co.)\——Culmshire Folk. Third edition.—The Official Guide to 
the London and North-Western Railway. Illustrated. (Cassell and 
Co.)\——The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature. 
“The Lives of the Popes,” Vol. II. By B. Platina.—Hore Pauline. 
By W. Paley, D.D. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Guide to the 
Church Congress and Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, Manchester, 1888. 
(33 Southampton Street, Strand.) ——An Illustrated Manual of 
British Birds. Parts 5, 6, and 7. By Howard Saunders. (Gurney 
and Jackson.)——The Handbook of Jamaica for 1888-89. By A. C. 
Sinclair and Laurence R. Fyfe. (E. Stanford.) 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsrpe Pact, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 





BBR ae ensues scaes ds itoeieoake £10 10 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page ....... 5 5 0| Half.Column ...... 





Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 53; and 1s per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 103s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 113 per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


— —— 








“LIBERTY” Art Velveteen. 


CTATOR. 
“ 
L | B E R T Y . | Perfection and richness of material. 
Delicacy and multiplicity of new shades, 


A R ss | Price 33 11d per yard. Patterns post-free 
“LIBERTY ” Eastern Carpets 
and Rugs, in rich subdued 
most Moderate Prices. 





F A 8 R I C S Colourings an 
Ushak Rugs, 5 ft. Gin. by 2 ft. 9in.... £0 17 6 
» Carpets, 8 ft. by 6 ft. 3150 
AND SPECIALITIES. | Ghiordes Rugs, 6 ft. by 3 ft - 1150 
| im Carpets, 10 ft. by 7 ft 6150 
Illustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO.| 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham. 
“4 Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. _ 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Officea—MATLOCK BANK. 


, W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
3 Phyvicians 308. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B. 
SMEDLEY S. M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 
| Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


MATLOCK. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
| Just published, Sixth Edition. 
E 


Go. _s E 8s, 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 58 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

“This little book can do only good into whatever hands it 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and 
| heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 
| source an evil which is growing at such a portentous rate as to 


E Y E S | threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as 
« the Germans.”—Truth. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Jonn Brownine, 15 
Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; and 63 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S. 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
“ Society”? says :—' The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





OUR 











VAN 














“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 





Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c., is the finest in England. Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
re a ~~ aid gh ee as wht 8 6 nu 014 3...... 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian = 
Colonies, America, France, Germany a 228 Bien 64 4uia8°7 3 
ie 23 Ooms O16 8 .cccce 08 2 





[For Publications of the Week see page 1516.] 


Including postage to India, China, &.... 
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Abbott (T. K.), Elementary Theory of Tides, cr 8vo...... sooveeseeee-(LODgmans) 2/0 
Ainger (A.), Charles Lamb, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Anti-Darwin, by Author of ‘‘ Ceylon: Ancient and Mod.”” (Ward & Downey) 2/6 
Arnold (M.), Essays in Criticism, Vol. I1., cr 8V0  ......cssseeceeeenees ey oe | 7/6 
aot -. rf ), Religion of Humanity, are ...(Douglas) 5/0 
Ball (E. A. , Mediterranean Winter Resorts, cr 8VO ..........e0ce0+++ (U. 6 amy 3/6 
Barlow (G. ‘x The Pageant of LALO, CF BVO...........00c0cccscvccesesees (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Becker (A.), Tempted of the Devil, cr 8vo ..... (Gardner) 6/0 
Besant (W.), Tbe Inner House, 12m0 EX SSE A Arrowsmith) 1/46 
Blaikie (W. G.), Preachers of Scotland, 8V0............cesceesceseeee A(T. rk) 7/6 
Biater (J.), Tavle of Quarter Squares and hap a Numbers, 4to .(Triibner) 21/0 
Bryce (J.), Two Centuries of Irish History, 8V0.........000.....0000004 C. . Paul) 16/0 
Carleton (J. G), The Bible of Our Lord and his Apostles, cr 8vu .. (Hod em ) 2/6 
Cheyne (T. K.), — BiS BATS, AC. CF: BVO ...5..ccrcess-cvensssaseveeesss bet) 2/6 
Christ and his People, by J. C. Ryle and. others, ke. a ‘(Hodder & fate rn 5/0 
Collingwood (.), Missing Merchantmen, Cr 8VO .....4.......-..-ceeeseees (Blackie) 5/0 
Collins (M.), Blossom and the Fruit, cr 8v0.................00+ (Theosophical Soc.) 5/0 
Cooke (HK. A.), Life and Work of St. Ta, GE BOD wiscicsccessesecesee (Clulow) 6/0 
Cox (S.), The House and its Builders, cr 8V0...........::00..cccesssseeeeeseeees (Unwin) 2/6 
Crawford (J. M.), The Kalerola: the Epic Poem of Finland, Reg mone oO 
ee of Painters and Paintings, 4 vols. 4t0.........ceecceceeceeees (Quaritch) 105, 
Day (H.), The Horse, and How to Breed Him, &c., 8V0...........0.0006+ (Bentley) ‘eo 
Desart (Karl), Herne Lodge, 2 vols. Cr 8VO woe........sceseeeseecen eee (Sonnenschein) 21/6 
a (A. W.), Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s Past History, cr 
OLE TENE LAE SLIT LL MOTO ON IE Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
me (E.), The Graysons, CF 8VO ........0....cccccrseccccseresceeeeee +...(Douglas) 6/0 
Evans (A. E.), The Srepmother’s Will, cr 8vo . .(8S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Evans (.). U.), Experimental Chemistry, GPOVD .csccsscees acne oid 2/6 
Exon (E ), Lyrical Dramas, &., L2M0 .............ssceessesecetoreeseoreeseees ullen) 2/6 


(M 
Favene (K.), History of prot he eoincusinn, roy 8vo.. (Griffith & Farran) 21/0 
Fox (A. E. W.), Bath Mineral Waters, Cr 8V0 ........6..5 ceccscersseseerseees (Peach) 2 
Francis (J.): the Publisher of the Athenaum, hy J.C. Francis, 2 vols. (Bentley) 24/0 
Gibson (J. M.), Christianity according to Christ, er 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Goaring (Mrs.), The Jewel Reputation, 3 vols. cr Svo .. S. Blackett) 31/6 
Gordon (W. J.), Captain General, cr 8vo seooeess(Warne) 5/0 
Gore (C.). Roman Catholic Claims, Cr 8V0.....,.....0..0.0008 .(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Graham (W.), Essays Historical and Biographical, cr 8vo ..............(Nisbet) 5/0 
Graphic Pictures of Native Life in Distant Lands, imp BVO. secectesestl (Philip) 7/6 
Groves (J. P.), Anchor and Laurel, cr 8V0_ ..........c0.sss00008 (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Hamilton (T.), Beyond the Stars, cr 8vo «A(T, & T. Clark) 5,0 
Harper (H. A.), Wa ks in Palestine, BR wc osisicyabhcsscssbossevcseeusierterere (R.T.S.) 25/0 
Hetley (C.), Native Flowers of New Zealand, ito ever .oe(3. Low) 73/6 
Historical Record of the U: iversity of Oxford, cr 8vo.. + 

























Hosmer (J. K.), Life of Yeung Sir Harry Vane, 8vo .. (8. Low) 18/0 
Hutcheson | (G. A.). Indoor Games, &¢, 4t0...........0.00008 (R.T.S.) 8/0 
Ingram (T. D.), ‘two Chapters of Irish History, 8vo . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Johnstone (D. L.), Mountain Kingdom, cr Svo ..... 8. Low) 5/0 
Jones (F, A.), Distress for Rent, &., Cr 8V0 ..........ceeeeee (Hamilton) 2/6 
Keetley (C. .), The Surgery of the Knee. Joint, cr 8vo . ..(Bailliére) 2/6 
Kingsford (A. B.), Dreams and Dreaw Stories, cr 8vo .... ... (Redway) pi 
Kip (W. F.), Would You Have Left Her ? cr 8vo ........ ....(Putnams) 

Lady Bluet eard, 2 vols, Cr BVO ....ce.cseeeeeeees seers (We Blackwooa) V0 


Laird of Logan, cr 8vo 
Lamb (C ), Es ays of Elia, 2 vols. 32mo 
Lane (L. M.), Heroes of Evers-Day Life, cr 8vo.... 
Leat (W.), ‘Lhe Iliad, Vol. 11, Books xiii.-xxiv,, cr 8vo . 
Liddon (H. P.), ‘Advent in st. Paul’ 8, 2 vols. cr 8vo..... 
Livings (F.), Twelve White Flowers, 4to... 


sommes (Morison) 3/6 
send (Putnams) 7/0 

.(assell & Co.) 2/6 
-.(Macmillan) 14/0 


Verne (J.), The Flight to France, cr 8vo . 

Walford (L. B.), Her Great Idea, cr 8vo .............. 
Walker (Mrs.), Untrodden Paths in Roumania, 8vo 
Wells (R.), Bread and Biscuit Baker, cr 8vo ............ 
Westbury (Lord), Life, by T. A. Nash, 2 vols. 8vo......... 
Whiton (J. M.), Law of Liberty, and other Discourses, cr 8vo. 
Wilson (J. dd Advanced Building Construction, roy 8vo ...., 
Windle (B. C. A.), Handbook of Surface Anatomy, cr 8vo 













[SSS 
T. LEONARDS.—Comfortable HOME, with every 


care, for GIRLS requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or 0 al 
Students also received for the wentags and st. Nor OR ere 
Address, “B. F.,” 22 Woburn Square, W. College. 


(oER PELLA, COLWYN BAY, N. WALES —higp 
CLASS SCHOOL. ~-Principal, Miss BARLOW -—Health, Training, SI. 
Comforts, with the best Teaching. Miss Barlow’s aim is to make the ve Hote 
gent, thinking, good women. Highest medical and parental references Bits intel. 
of Colwyn Bay is excellent, mild yet bracing, blue 2 skies i in winter, poy no ry 


TOTTENHAy 








RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-six, and Two of Twenty, 
four Guineas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For full part 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head-Master. tel, 


ILLSIDE, GODALMING (close to Charterhouse Schocj 

. M. CURTEIS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oy h 
G-GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A. formerly ‘Scholar of Exetes Voll., and wt! 
Assistant- Master of Charterhouse, have entered into partnership, and Bree 
BOYS for Charterhouse and other Public Schools, ab 











~~ — 

R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend th 

six months after Christmas at_St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be ghd s 
TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIKS for whom 3 mi, 
climate is desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTOy 
Derbyshire. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIgs, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. , 


Professor JOHN W. HALES will give a Course of Lectures on “Bays 
POETRY” on Mondays, at 4 p.m. 


GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., — give a Course of Lectures in GEOLOsy 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 4.45 p.m 
B. SHADWELL, Hon, See, 


mae 


S7- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. é 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE: and Se AtS UNG FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOL 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


























Maass (K.), Scholia Gizeca in Homeri Lliad 





Maitland (A. C.), Nelly O’ Neil, cr 8vo Nel-on) 2/6 
Manual of Parochial Work, &c., 8vo. S.P.C.K.) 7/6 
Marshman (J.), Brave Deeds, 410.......00....ss-eeseeseeeeees th & Farran) 7/6 


Matheson (G@ ), Landmarks of New Testament Moral 


. (Nisbet) 6/0 
Mendelssohn's Letters to Moscheles, 8vo . 


Triibner) 12/0 





Menology: a Memvir of Departed Friends, 16n0 ...............sseceeceeees Parker) 3/0 
Meyer (F. P.), Abraham, cr 8VO ..............0:eeeseeeeees iealet & Scott) 2/6 
Mills (4.), Alternative tlementary een. aieveetan (8S. Low) 1/6 
Molloy (G.), Gleanings in Science, er 8vo ..... .(Macmillan) 7/6 


Moore (F. F, ), Fire-Flies and Mosquitoes, er 8v0.. 
Murton (F.), Capital and Wages, 8vo 
Natural History of Local Boards, &c., cr 8vo ... 
Neville (C. B.), Humorous Readings, cr §vo....... 
Newman (D.), Lectures to Practitioners, 8vo 
O’Connell (D.), Correspondence of, 2 vols. 8vo ... Murray) 36,0 
Payton (K. W.), Round New Zealand, 8vo.............. ..(Chapmau & Hall) 12/0 
Pearse (M. G.), Christianity of Jesus Uhrist, Oe _ ee (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Pemberton (H. L. ©.), Birdie: a Tale of Cuiua-Life, 40. (Griffith & Fariav) 60 
Pollock (F.), and Wright(P.8.), Possession in Commun Law, 8vo ...(KFrowde) 8/6 


‘..(3.P.0.K.) 3/6 
(u. K. Paul) 15/0 
. Paterson) 5/0 
vassal (Morison) 3/6 
.(Longmans) 16,0 


Prestwich (A.), Cotton Double:’s Assistant, Cr 8VO ...........cceeeee eee Heywood) 2/6 
Reeves (Sims), Life of, by Himself, 8vo........ ........ (London Music Pub. Co ) 10/6 
Richardson (B. W.), The Sun of a Star, 3 3 vols, cr 8Vu_ ......000...00. Longmans) 25/6 


Robertson (M. M.), By a Way She Knew Not, cr 8vv.. 
Rosenberg (L. V.), The Vosburg Tunnel, 4to 
Ryde (W. C ), Local Government Act, 8vo (Butterworths) 24/0 
Smith (H. C. M.), The Br.tish Hive and its Workiny Bees, cr 8vo ...(Isbister) 5/6 
Snow (T.), Annual Practice, 1888-£9, SVO .........cccsssersesccssseceereeees (Maxwell) 20/0 
Some Urgent Questions in Curistian Light, cr 8vo.. .(Kivingtous) 6/0 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
(Triibner) 5/0 





Souvenirs of Scotland, 16m ..................-scccresessessesseorcercesessceeeeees (Nelson) 7/6 
Stephenson (R, M.), Jutermed. Exaw. of Incorporated Law Society (H. Cox) 10/6 
Stockton (F. R.), Bee-Man of Orn, Cr 8V0..............ssscceesssseeseseseeeees (8. Low) 5/0 


Testimony of the Unseen Communicated to ‘‘ E. L.S.,’’ 12mo...(C. K. Paul) 1/6 
Tomlinson (W. W.), “uide to County of Northumberland, cr 8vo (W. Scott) 5/0 
Tytler (s.), I'he Blackhall Ghosts, 3 vols. cr SVO_ ..........0 (Chatto & Mgmnt 31/6 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISE 
HOME for ELDER GIKLS. Principal ‘Subiecta taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Miss WILLS will be in England jy 
November, One vacancy. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly ly H.MS ‘Nile’ 9) 
Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to hecom 
OFFICERS i iu the MERCHANTSERVICK. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEY, 
who gives annually a Gold _— 7 be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.K., by the Lords Commissioners of thy 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION ty 

fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 
JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ARTNERSHIP.—One or more Gentlemen, with capital, 
required to join Advertiser, with limited liability, in TAKING OVEK from 
Executurs an old-established first-class PUBLISHING BUSINESS.—Apply by 
letter, giving name and amount of capital at command, to ‘‘H.,” care of 
Underwood, Son, and Piper, Solicitors, 18 Prince’ 3 Street, Cavendish Square W. 














LADY, residing in one of the most agreeable and healthy 
suburbs of London, is desirous of establishing a CENTRE of INTELLEG 
TUAL INTEREST and CULTURE for ELDER GIRLS, whose friends may not 
wish them to enter upon College life. She proposes to receive, in addition to afew 
select pupils, young ladies who have left school aud who would be glad to continue 
their literary or artistic studies under sympathetic guidance. They would enjoy 
every possible advantage in the way of Professors, Classes, and Lectures, aad 
would have the opportunity of conversation in the Coutinental languages and of 
attending Concerts, Art Galleries, &c.—Address, for particulars, “ it.,’’ Bailey's 





Vane (D.), From the Dead, 2 vols, Cr 800 .............csccccsssessssrersseseccen (8S. Low) 21,0 


Library, Streatham, S.W. 








THE DARLINGTON 
AMAZONS. | 


This is a name given to several New Materials, | 
manufactured at the well-known DARLINGTON MILL8. 
Ladies should certainly see the charming collection of | 
Patterns before buyiug their Winter Dresses. 


Write for Patterns to 
HY. PEASE and CO’S SUCCESSORS, | 
Spinners and Manvfacturers, 
Ture Mitts, DARLINGTON. 


| 
| 
Makers of the Celebrated Cro:s-Warp | 
Serges and Gold- "Medal Merinoes and i Cashmeres. — | 

| 


tous register, 3,000 


| London on December 22nd. 


and cold baths, &c. 





USE 


r 2 "Ss 


UTUMN TOUR in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN, 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their 
' large full-powered Steamship ‘GARO 
horse-power, from Tilbury Docks, 
London, on NOVEMBER 15th, for a FIVE WE 
CRUISE, visiting Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Civita Vecchia for Kome, Leghorn, 
| Genoa, Nice for Riviera, Malaga, &c., arriving in 


The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with the electric light, hot 
Cuisine of the highest order. 
Number of passengers strictly limited. 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried. 


Managers, F. GREEN and CO., and ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON, and CO., Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. | 


For terms and other particulars, apply to the | 
latter firm, or to West-End Agents, GRINDLAY and 
CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. | 


Soreness and dryness, tick ing 
and irritation, inducing cong), 
= affecting the voice. For 

hese symptoms, use EPPS'§ 
GLYOERINES UJUBES. Incor- 
tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck 
ing, the Glycerine in these 
able confections becomes actively 
healing. In ere 73d; tins, 1/14d. 
Labeled “JAMES EPPS and 
Co., Homeopesise ( Chemists,” _ 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 


AND 


COUGH. 


NE,’ 3,876 


EKS’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SPECTACLES. 








PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHaRLes A, CAMERON, M.D, 


most delicious of 


Maidstone. 


ORELLA MARMALADE, 


strictly Non-Alcoholic Wine, MORELLA, still and 
sparkling—products of the famous Kent Morella | spectacles to strengthen and assist the W 

Cherry—can be bought of or through any Grocer, and | Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
of the Makers, THOMAS GRANT "aa SONS, 


| “* Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caus 
| Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 

OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualitied Medical 

| Practitioner, scientifically adapts _ his Improved 


the | 


all preserves; also the | 


t-free, contains valnable suggestions to su 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry,E.C, 
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<a 
cTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


I ——_ 
V THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, Examiner in 
bg ARNOLD, vase and Literature. : aes 
NNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., Professor of Geology in University College, 
1.4. wn Examiner in Geology and Palwontology. : H 
Lone TDGE, M.A., Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in Mason 
*T, a College, Birmingham, Examiner in Zoology. t 
HENRI DURLAC, Lecturer on French in University College, Dundee, Examiner 
5 in eNG. B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in University College, 
a, . Rxaminer in Engineering. 
wuts "GARNETT, M.A, D.O.L. oe of Durham College of Science, 
i Exawiner in Physics. . 
L sere GOULD, M.S., F.R.C.8., Surgical Tator in Middlesex Hospital, 
AY. amine ORT MA. F.R.S., Reader in Chemistry in the University of 
} i in Chemistry. 
Oster HAY, ‘.D., CM.. Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Aberdeen, 
Fxaminer in Meteria Medica and Pharmacy. ee ‘ 
ERNEST HERMAN, M.B., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery in London 
6 Hospita!, Examiner in Obstetrics. : Sabi 
(TOR HORSLEY, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.8., Professor of Pathology in University 
" College, London, Examiner in Pathology. _ a 
FRANZ LANGE, Ph.D., Professor of German in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, Examiner in German ———- and Literature. , 
WILLIAM RAMSAY McNAB, M.D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in the Royal 
College of Science, Ireland, Examiner in Botany. 

*7, POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D , Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, and of Common 
"Law inthe Inns of Court, Examiner in Law. : : j i 
GV RE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University 

. College, London, Examiner iu Forensin Medicine and Hygiene. 
1g, W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in History. . ; 
*J, 8. REID, aL. Ltt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, 
Fr. 1. ROBERTS, M.D. F.RCP., Professor of Clinical Medicine in University 
College Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. h 
W. B. SORLEY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff, 
" ixsminer in Philosophy and Political Economy. ie 
H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Mathematics. : i y 
G, D. THANE, M.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy in University College, London, 
Esaminer in Anatomy. : : : : 
AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School, London, Examiner in Physiology. 





Examiners against whose names an asterisk is placed retire at the end of 
ghar, Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or before November 28th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references, at the Candidate's discretion. The appointments will 
be for three years, at the expiration of which Examiners are not re-eligible. 


For farther particulars, apply to 
Manchester, October, 1888. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 





RESHAM LECTURESHIP on DIVINITY.—A 
VACANCY having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Divinity by 
tue death of the Very Rev. J. W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester, I am 
directed to give notice that Candidates for the Appointment must deliver applica- 
tions in writing, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to me on or before 
the 19th day of November, 1888. . 
The age of Candidates must not exceed 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for one year only from the date of such appointment. 
Particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained from me. 
By order, JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Gresham 
October 31st, 1888. Committee, Mercers’ Hall, London. 





HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOVERNESSES 
(énishing, junior, nursery), Music, Art, and other Teachers, Chaperons, Com- 
panion:, Literary Workers, Matrons, &c. ; Schools and Educational Homes recom- 
mended. Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, published weekly, price 3d ; 
by post, 33d.—166 Regent Street, W. 


{IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, DARLINGTON. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is required for this School in JANUARY next. Fixed 
Salary, £250 per annum. 

Applications, together with fifteen printed copies of testimonials, must be sent 
to Mr. R, F. LAIDLER, C.A., Darlington, by November 15th. 








OSSALL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
Fam nON will be held in APRIL, 1889.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 





Jes published, price 3s 6d net, peep-toe, 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


on SALE at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 

as LONDON HOUSES, 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second. Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices, Square 
$vo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges, A most 

Useful Book of Reference. 

136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode, 





UPSTaArRs and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
10 quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, 0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


P8UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 0. se se owe £8, 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... we sense ne-:10, 000,000 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


In the press. 


Contributions to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the Divina Commedia. Including the Complete 
Collation throughout the “Inferno” of all the MSS. at Oxford 
and Cambridge. By the Rev. Epwarp Moorz, D.D., Principal 
of 8. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow Lecturer on Dante in 
the University of London. 


In the press, royal 8vo, with Illustrations. 


The Literary Remains of Albrecht 
Durer. By Witiram Martin Conway, late Roscoe Professor 
of Art, University College, Liverpool, Victoria University. With 
Transcripts from the British Museum. Manuscripts and Notes 
upon them by Lina EckenstEINn. 


In the press, demy 8vo. 


The History of Alexander the Great. 


Being the Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Edited 
from Five Manuscripts, with an English Translation and Notes. 
By Ernest A. Wattis Bunce, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar, Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum. 

In the press, 10 vols. demy 4to. 


The Collected Mathematical Papers 
of Arthur Cayley, M.A., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor 
of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. 
to be published January, 1889. £1 5s. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Elementary Treatise on Geo- 


metrical Optics. By R. 8S. Hearn, M.A. 


Nearly ready. 
NEW EDITION of MUIR’S “PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY.” 


A Treatise on the General Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry. By M. M. Parrison Muir, M.A., 
Fellow and Przelector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College. 
Demy 8vo. 

Preparing. 
NEW EDITION of TAIT’S “QUATERNIONS.” 


An Elementary Treatise on Quater- 
nions. By P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 


In the press. 


Elements of the Law of Torts. A 


Text-Book for Students. By Metvitte M. Bicetow, Ph.D. 


International Law. An Introductory 
Lecture delivered October 17th, 1888, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, by J. Westtake, Q.C., LL.D., Whewell Professor. Demy 
8vo, 1s. 


Why the History of English Law 
is Not Written. An Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the 
Arts School at Cambridge, on October 13th, 1888, by F. W. 
MAITLAND, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 1s. 

Now ready. 

Occasional Addresses on Educa- 
tional Subjects. By 8. 8. Lavers, A.M., LL.D., Professor 
of Institutes and History of Education in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


An Elementary Commercial Geo- 


graphy. A Sketch of the Commodities and the Countries of 
the World. By Dr. H. R. Mitt, F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Com- 
mercial Geography in the Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 1s. 


Preparing for Early Pablication. 


An Atlas of Commercial Geography. 


To Illustrate the above. By J. G. Bartuotomew, ¥.R.G.S. 


Complete Catalogues on Application. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Now ready, price Sixpence. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 73, NOVEMBER, 


CONTENTS 

A Dancerovus Carspaw. 79, By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Murray. 

A Scuemr 1n Liev oF ‘“ PayMENT BY RESULTS.” 

y J. H. Yoxall, 

Maken By Maaic. By Walter Herries Pollock and 
Brander Matthews. 

THE Frog anD HIS RELATIONS. By Cannock Brand. 

MarGery Daw. By Miss Hickey. 

Barpara. By May Kendal. 

A soa Senge. (Illustrated.) By the Rev. J. 

'° ood. 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 
London: LoNnGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown 


+ eum CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR -on NOVEMBER. ; 

Tue Emperor Freperick’s Diary. By Archibald 
Forbes 

IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA.—I. THE PEOPLE. By 

. Dale, LL.D. 

THE REpoRT OF THE EpucaTION COMMISSION, By 
the Rev. Canon Gregory. 

KRAKATOA. By Sir Re 8. ‘pall, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Tue ReELigious Novet. By the Dean of Windsor. 

THE AMERICAN TaRIFF. By Albert Shaw. 

THE GENESIS OF THE PuRITAN IDEAL. By Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

Hampi Bry. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Tue Irish LAND QUESTION AND ITS STATISTICS, 
By Archbishop Walsh. 

IsBIsTeR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 











é mes QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 334, is published THIS DAY, 
ContTENTS. 


1, Ropert ELSMERE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

2. DANIEL O'CONNELL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

3. NONSENSE AS A FINE ART. 

4. CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

5. MaTtTHEW ARNOLD. 

6, PRoviIncIAL LIFE UNDER THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 

7. TecHnicaL EpucatioN AND FOREIGN COMPETI- 
TION. 

8. Mr. BALFour’s ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND, 

9, REMINISCENCES OF SAMUEL ROGERS, 

10,.THe Work OF THE SESSION, 


Joun Morrar, Albemarle Street. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. 28 6d, 


ConTENTS. 

PosstBLE REMEDIES FOR THE SWEATING SYSTEM. By 
Arthur A. Banmann, M.P. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF RED-DEER SHOOTING, 
Munro. 

THe VERNACULAR PRESS OF WALES, 
Vincent. 

A ForeIGn EstiMATE OF LORD RANDOLPH OHURCHILL. 

Waist-BELTS AND Stays. By C. 8, Roy, M.D., and 
J. G. Adami, M.R.C.S8. 

“— es Ciera@y Exites In EnGuanp, By R2v. 

.s 

EcchestasticaL GRANTS IN’ InpIA.. By W.S. Setone 
Karr. 

THE ORATORY OF THE Hovse OF Commons. ByC. W. 
Radclitfe-Cooke, M.P. 

Tue Democracy AND THE Drama. ly Edward 

By Rev. Professor 





By James 
By Edmund 


Salmon. 
Tue INcoME OF A UNIVERSITY. 
G. F. Browne, B.D. 
Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


O W iL EOD GEG EE. 
An Illustrated Magazine of Science, Literature, 
and Art. 
NOVEMBER. Price 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
To our RFADERS. 
Mr. Proctor’s Last ARTICLE, 
Mr. Procror’s Deatu. 
FORMATION OF Coral REEFS. 
Tue ErFrects OF COMPETITIVE Unsaupannene, 
DanGerR FROM LIGHTNING. 
Some STrranGce Feats or CaLcuLaTING Boys, 
GEOLOGY In LONDON. 
Star-Born MEreEors. 
ANOTHER UNDECIPHERABLE CIPHER. 
FAIRIES OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND SPAIN. 
On LIFE-RESTORING. 
WC, .»» &. 
London: Lonamaws, GREEN, and Co. 


HE WE STMINSTER REVIEW. 
NONEMBER, 1888. ~ 
THE Future OF THE WEST INDIES. 
Kine OLaF TryGe@visson. 
THE THRIFT MOVEMENT ON THE CONTINENT, 
LorpD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
THE Dornes OF THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
. ~ Works. 
6. Way 1s ScortanpD LIBERAL? 
7. EXPERIENCES IN THE SOUDAN AND ABYSSINIA, 
8. Home AFRarRs. 
9, INDEPENDENT SECTION :—IDEAL MARRIAGE. 
“The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
London: Trisner and Co.,  Ludgate Hill. 








Stoe 


eo 


THIRD. EDITION, crown 8vo, 448 pp., 6s. 
“ Exquisite literary work.’’—Scotsman. 


JOHN WESTACOTT. 
By JAMES BAKER. 

* Entrancing novel.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ Effective pictures of life.””—Spectator. 

** A really good, sound novel.”—Illustrated London 
News. 

“A story of great power.”—Nottingham Guardian, | 

More than 50 Journals have given lengthy reviews 
to this successful Novel.* 














London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, | 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Now ready, 33d, post free, The 
OOPHILIST for NOVEMBER con- 


of DRUGS: Illustrations of the Confusion 
Created by Experiments on Animals, by Dr. Edward 
Berdoe, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.8. Also —— and Notices, 
Leading Articles, Corr e Tri hs of 
M., Pastenr, Our Cause at ‘the Church nee ome 
and Foreign Intelligence, Notices of Books, Anecdotes 
of Animals, &c.—To be had at the Offices, 1 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W., and through all E Booksellers. 





























Demy £ 8v0, cloth, price 63, . 
A GNOSTIC PROBLEMS: being an 
Examination of Some Questions of the Deepest 
Interest, as Viewed from the Agnostic Standpoint. 
By RicHarp BiTHELL, B.Sc., PhD. CONTENTS :— 
The Line of Demarcation—Knowledge, Belief, Faith 
—A Personal God—Agnostic Morality—Agnostic 
Religion—The Worship of the Unknowable—The 
Spiritual Body; &. 

Witurams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 

SCHRADER’S CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 

Just published, Vol. II and last, 10s 6d. e 
HE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
and the OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. EprEruarp 
ScurapDER, Professor of Berlin University. Trans- 
lated from the Second Enlarged Edition. With 
Additions by the Author, and Appendices by the Rev. 
Professor OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE of Cheshunt College. 

50 pp., Svo, cloth, 10s 6d ; complete in 2 vols., 21s. 

WILLIAMS and Nor@ate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready, 6s, cloth, with 16 Full-Page I)lustrations, 
: EESON’S WILL. By the} 
Author of ‘‘She,’”’ “‘ Dawn,” “‘ The Witch’s 
Head,” &. 
Spencer BuackeEtTT, Successor to J. and R. Maxwell, 
35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. | 
ONNETS, ‘SACRED and SECULAR. 
By CLARA Swain Dickins, | 
‘London: Simpxk1n, MARSHALL, and Co. 














- Price. Sixpence. | 
RISH ISSUES: Letters Addressed to | 
the Right Hon, John Morley, M.P. By An IrIsu | 
LIBERAL, 
Dublin: E, Ponsonsy, 116 Grafton Street. 
semana Srmpkin, MARSHALL, and Oo. 


HE UNION NK 
AUSTRALIA, Let ¢ 
Established 1837, 7. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul 
ond ns eee 
t Biel eo 


Reserve Liability 
LETTERS of CREDIT anc and B 
are granted on the Bank’s Desnene ee DEMAND 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Peete the 


Fiji, 
TELEGRAPHIC R 
Colonies, EMITTANCES are made to thy 


BILLS on the COLONIE: 

tor collection, S are negotiated and sen 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri 

which may be ascertained on applica on term 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manage 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, H.0, , : 
London, May, 1887, 


a 
PRENs,, FIRE OFFiog 
ombar reet, E.0., and 57 

eee Establisived 1782. 38 tm, 
era’ 23. to 1 
Liberal Loss dete 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
W. 0. MACDONALD nanos 
an ° 
LOSSES PAID, OVER gigas ON DONALD, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’ 
Receipts exceed Five Mi Lig Abana 


TOW, 2° PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER Be prcstan vith i 
mediate possession and no at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 5 sore: 


Howto PURCHASE a PLOT’ 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER Mo: 
with. immediate possession, either for building op 
gardening pu woe at the Offices of thy 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full partis 
culars, on ee 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampten Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, — 


D oNeILLE S OLD IRISE 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Le 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. T 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Senet 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Suesetions on a to DUNVILLE and 00., 
—— —s rish eon es or attheir 
ondon ices, ‘ort uildings, Strand 
London, W.C, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ani 


PILLS.—Covaus, InFLUENZA.—The soothi 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza, the Pills 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious, When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the engorged air-tubes, and render 
respiration free, without reducing the strength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits; such 
are the ready means of saving suffering when any one 












| is afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 


chest complaints, by which so many persons are 


| seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 


Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. z, ‘COLLIS BROWNE was 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S. CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


December 31st, 1864, 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 : 


— Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 


Of course it would.be not thus oe popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 


Dr. J. C 


OLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S egy ogg 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 


bott 
SoLe ManuractureR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. = Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6. 





SOAP.) 


Pr £& A 


SOAP.] 


[SOAP. 


R S’ 


[SOAP. 


—— 





Now ready, price 9d; Pts 10d. 
P RIS ILLUSTRE— 
Beautifully wien in Colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this matchless paper, with English text, 
now appears EVERY WEEK. It is published in 
—- simultaneously with the French Edition in 
aris. 

Sole Agents for the English Edition of ‘‘ Paris 
Illustré”” throughout the World, the INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, EC, (and New York). 


‘RBADING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR 


BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May. be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, } 





Wellington Street, Strand, 


Nov' 
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pn 
TRUBNER AND CO,’S_ LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61, 
Sa’DI in the GARDEN; or, the Book of Love. 
H «Jshk’ or Third Chapter of the ** Bostan’’ of the Persian Poet 
Being e podied in a Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. 
ae | en “ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E, C.8.1., Author of “The Light of 
By Sir 7 

Asia,” 0. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. | al 
YARBIAGE and DIVORCE. Including Religious, Prac- 
: 4 Political Aspects of the Question. By Ap. Ricuarp, M.A. Cantab, 
ttl, 4 Appendix containing Mr. Davidson’s paper on the subject read at 
We Bocial Science Congress. 

Tn 1 vol. 4to. cloth, 303, ’ 

ERUPTION of KRAKATOA. Compiled by the 
ittee of the Royal Society. Edited by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. With 6 
aoe hographs of the remarkable Sunsets of 1883, and 40 Maps and 





Co 4 
Chromo-Lit! 
Diagrams. Crown Svo, cloth. 
pERIAL GERMANY: A Critical Study of Fact and 
Character By SipNey WHITMAN, [Next week, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 93, A 
qheMORAL IDEAL: a Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 
RUTHERFORD.—The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD and MARK RUTHERFURD'S DELIVERANCE, 
Raited by his Friend, REUBEN Suarcotr. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Corrected, and with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
COUNT TOLSTOI as NOVELIST and THINKER. By 
(ganLes EpwaRD Turner, English Lector inthe University of st ta or 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. - 
the UNFORTUNATE ONE. A Novel. By Ivan 


TooRGEYNIEFY. Translated from the Russian by A, R. THompson. 
emy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


D 3 | 
LETTERS of FELIX MENDELSSOHN to IGNAZ and | 


CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. Translated from the Originals in his Posses- 
sion, and Edited by Fettx Moscuexes. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, bs: ‘ 
The HISTORY of CANADA. By William Kingsford. 


Vol, IL, 1679-1725. : } 4 
Tol. L, uniform in size and price, can still be obtained. Vol. III. is nearly ready. 


With Portrait, demy S8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. By Mdme. Dunglas 
Home, 
Demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


WORLD-ENGLISH: the UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BeE.L, Author of ** Visible Speech,’ &c, 
lso by the Same Author. 


A . 
HANDBOOK of WORLD-ENGLISH. Crown 8vo, sewed, Ls. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
"% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Riffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 





OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
/BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfoiio, Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- | 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with | 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Antotypes of the most celebrated Works. | 


With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Moul ings. Press notices, &c. 
THE & UTC? Y Fs coer AN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


7 et euTs 





4 tes. 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

Wie SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

peas STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

in — PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by they Branch House 

erage for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

PERI ARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
ODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| 
| 


| 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND _ CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES ARE: 
rE. The BARL of DESART’S New Novel: HERNE 


2 vols. 


2. Mr. F.C. PHILIPS’ New Novel: LITTLE MRS. 
MURRAY. 2 vols. 


3. Mrs. SPENDER’S New Novel: KEPT SECRET. 
vo Vous 


‘013. 


4. Prof. HAUSRATH’S New Novel: ELFRIEDE. 


$ vols. “* We rarely come upon anythiag in current tictiun so exce lent 
us ‘ Elfriede.’’’—Scotsman, 


THE NEWEST ONE-VOLUME NOVELS ARE:— 
A Realistic Account of Whitechapel Doss-Houses. 
1. OUT of WORK. By John Law. 3s 6d. With an 


Interesting Description of Dock Labourers, Work at the Vocks, the Casual 
Ward, &e. “A relentlessly truthful picture of East-End life as it is.’— 
Britisn Weekly. 


2. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By Walter Raymond. 
6s. “A very rea! love of Nature is displayed in this tale, which is at its 
best while it remains a rural idyil.”—Moraing Post, 


3. A MORAL BIGAMIST: a Story of Ourselves in 
India, 103 6d, ‘* Tue sketches of Indian official and demi-official life are 
admirable and instructive. There is also au animated account of the 
tight in the Paiwar Pass, which gives a fairer notion of what battles are 
like on the frontier thau wuole bundles uf despatches.”—St. James's 
Gazette. 


“A new poet has arisen among us; an indisputable poct, forcible, graceful, 
earnest, couraveous; having something of real interest and great moment tu 
say, and kuowing how to express his strong, bold thoughts in words of extra- 
ordinary power and lines of real beauty.’’—Duily Telegraph. 


Mr. GEORGE BARLOW’S POEM, The PAGEANT 
of LIFE, is now ready. Price 63s. ‘‘ Very many of the single lyrics are full 
of beauty and rich in music. That Mr. Barlow is a genuine and often a 
very sweet singer, it were vain to deny.”—Pall Mall. “ ‘lhe poem, asa poem, 
may stand beside ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Byron’s *Cain’—more human than 
the first, more tender than the second.” —Metropolitea. 


The FIRST EDITION has been cng exhausted, and a SECOND is now 
ready, 4s 61. 

MUSICAL MEMORIES, PAST and PRESENT. By 
Dr. WM. sParRK. With Portrait of Sir Michael Costa. 4s 6d. ‘A pleasantly 
written, gossipy book of reminiscences of a large number of distinguished 
persons. Dr. spark knows how to tell a good story, and has not a few, new 
and old, to tell ; the toue of his book is invariaviy chesriul and good-natured.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 


SLAVE-CATCHING in the SOUTH PACIFIC. 
BLACKBIRDING in the SOUTH PACIFIC; or, the 


First White Man ou the Beach. By W. B. Cuurcuwarp, H.B.M.’s Consul in 
Samoa, Author of ‘* My Consulatein Samoa.” 8 I'ull-Page Piate:, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“One of the most vivid pictures of lite in the South Pacitic.’”—Yorks Post, 
“ The life-history of an old nezro...... A nightmare of tue most awful horrors.’’ 
—Land and Water. 





FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. 
With Renderings in Euglish Verse. By I’. A. Patey, Lu.D., Translator ot 
“*Greek Wit,’ &. Post 8vo, 4s 6d. “A brilliant Hel:enist has found a con- 
genial task.’”—Post, ‘‘ Anybody may dip into it at hazard and spend a 
pleasant hour or two.""—St. James’s Gazette. 


New Speculations on the FOURTH DIMENSION. 
By C. HOWARD-HINTON, M.A. 
A NEW ERA of THOUGHT. 4s 6d. “A Theoretical 


and Practical ‘reatise ou the Fourth Dimensiou,”’—Literury World. 


Also, SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES (Series IL.), each 1s. 
1. EDUCATION of the IMAGINATION. 


2. MANY DIMENSIONS. 
Series I. contains :—What is the Fourth Dimension ?—The Persian King—A 
Picture of our Universe—Uasting Out the Sself—A Plane World. 
Each 1s; or in 1 vol., cloth, 6s, 


An INTRODUCTION to ‘‘ FLATLAND.” 


ANOTHER WORLD; or, the Fourth Dimension. 
By A.T. ScHOFIELD, M.A. 2s 6d, ‘It is ‘Flatland’ popularised. The 
analogy between the world to come and space of four dimensions is brought 
out in a very fascinating way, and those who read Mr. Schotield will be sure 
to read ‘ Flatland’ as a sequel.”—Graphic. 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. Burnouf. 
8vo, 78 6d. “* Burnouf maintains with unquestionable iearning aud ingenuity 
that the primitive Aryan religion was the source not only of the religion of 
the Veda and Avesta, but also of Christianity. Many interesting analogies 
are adduced, and much light is shed on the ideas underlying Aryan and 
Semitic religions.” —Biitish Weeily. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING MEN. 
By Dr. BArERNREITHER. ‘Thick 8vo. Traces the Hise, Extension, Legal 
Regulation, and Results of Associations among English Working Men, 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. By J. 
kK. THOROLD RoceErs, M.P., Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, Stereo- 
typed and Cheaper hdition, thick 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CAPITAL: an Analysis of Capitalist Production. 
By Kari Marx. Edited by ¥. ENGELS. Stereotyped and Cheaper Edition, 
thick 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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Now ready, SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE UNSEEN. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


GCOLLINSON AND LOCK. 
Complete Rooms and Every Variety of 


FITMENT AND FURNITURE 
ARE SHOWN IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST CONSISTENT WITH GOOD TASTE 
AND SOUND WORKMANSHIP. 
AN IMMENSE CHOICE IN FURNITURE STUFFS, BROCADES, 
CRETONNES, SILKS, 
AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 


80 OXFORD STREET, 





76 W. 


vO 


















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Civarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 








SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





FIVE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 
















ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES BY PURCHASING THE 
PURE ENGLISH WOOL CLOTHS, 


MADE AT THE MILLS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP AT HUDDERSFIELD, 


WHERE NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 
AND THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 
OF THEIR LABOUR. 









Can be had direct, or from any Tailor or Store, at Mill prices. 





WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 





















WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 








UsE 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 

















—__< 
GARDNER, DARTON, AND ¢0°3 yp 


The FIRST BISHOP o 


Ae ore oS SHOR 
A THI A ° 
rath EPISCOPATE -OUR YEaRy 
’ y Canon WHITTING' 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, prs 8,78 6, 


f ADELAIDE, 


LL 
The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ETHYR» 


A STORY OF THE ome ; 
By Mrs, E. M. FIELD, ness 
Author of “Ethne,” “ Mixed Pickles” to 
With numerous Illustrations by A. Fi 4 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 é, 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d, 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLayp 
“ Writte By Canon TURNOCK, 
“Written conscientions] : f 

yt she World. om Conspicuoas 
“A painstaking and Ri 

Quarterly oe mn readable volume,”—(hyy) 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop of Rochester 


THE PARISH GUIDE 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 
AND LAY HELPERs, 
Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNS0x 
; Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, F 
‘One of the most marv 
handbooks we have ever met with oe te 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, with Appendis, 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA, 
By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 53; cal 
A moet vat een 
most valuable help to t 
District Visitors, a 





THIRD EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PASTORAL 
WORK. 


Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 


ET HN E. 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘* Mixed Pickles,” &e, 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, és, 
“‘This is without exaggeration one of the mo 
beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever 
come under our notice. The character of Ethneis 
a masterpiece.”’—Public Opinion. 
“*Very attractive and interesting. Delightfully 
fresh and picturesque.”—Guardian. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Khedive, 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAL 
By C. F. MOBERLY BELL, 
Author of ** Egyptian Finanve,” &. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations by G. Montbari, 
Engraved by C. Barbant. 
Crown 4to, fancy cloth boards, 16s. 
“ As bright and readable a book as has ever ben 
written on Egypt.”—Manchester Examiner, 


THE 


WORLD AND THE KINGDOM. 
By the Right Rev. H. M. THOMPSON, DD., 
Bishop of Mississippi. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES FOR I& 


The STORY-TELLING ALBUL 


For all Boys and Girls, with an Illustrations 
every page. Cr. 4to, 3s 6d; cloth extra, gilt, 


’ 
LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S Pil 
GRIMAGE. The Story of the Pilgrim’s Progres 
a iy told. By H. L. Tayior. Illustrated 
H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2561 


The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “HONOR FF 
BRIGHT.” 


GILLY FLOWER. By the Authe : 


of “One of a Covey,” ** North,” ‘‘ Peab! 


&c. With Illustrated Frontispiece and Title! q 
Gordon Browne. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 36) fF 


NEW EDITIONS OF MISS INGELOW’S TAlB 
FOR GIRLS. 


STUDIES for STORIES frm 
GIRLS’ LIVES. By Jzan Ince.ow. Wit 
Tilustrations by Gordon Browne. Large crow 








8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. 3 
Jean INGELOW. With Illustrations by Gord® 
Browne. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and 00; 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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ygssks, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. 


THE LIFE OF 
pRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 


ST. ANDREWS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “‘ Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 


int Portrait, and Wood-Engravisg of the Study at 
mes St. Mary’s College. 


8vo, 21s, 


apt has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving hand, but its 
lity will be acknowledged by all who knew him well It is us lifelike as the 

fideli 7 head on the frontispiece of the volume. He was a man of culture, as 
er as industrious in his literary labours.”—Times. 

« A very interesting portrait of a Scotchman of letters...... The social experience 

t Professor Tulloch will be read with unqualified interest and amusement......By 
} the most interesting passage of this description in the whole book is that in 
‘tick the Principal describes bis visit to the Queen at Balmoral. That is a bit of 
writing which betrays the literary artist, and is as good in its ways as anything 
in Greville or Croker.’—Standard. . é : 

«Written with the skill of a literary artist and the warm affection of a friend, 
the world will know the inner life of a@ man whom hitnerto it knew only as the 
accomplished littérateur and the high-principled liberal Churchman...... A worthy 
memorial of a meworable life.’”’—Scofsman. 

“A book of uncommon attractiveness "—Glasgow Herald, 

“an artistic as well as a truthful piece of work; a portrait drawn with 
sympathetic skill and unfailing candour.”’—Record, 





D.D., 


With 


“Mrs, Oliphi 








This day is published. 
LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq., 


Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.,” &c. With a Memoir by the Rev, W. K. R, Bepzorp. LIllus- 
trated with 2 Portraits of Mr. Sharpe, and numerous Portraits and Etchings 
reproduced from his Drawings, 2 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s 61, 


“Jt is impossible in a few lines to afford an idea of the richly varied matter 
that is to be found in these volumes—the glimpses of the fasnionable world and 
notable personages of the early part of the century, the quaint anecdotes, the 
curious genealogical jottings, the notes on historical portraits and aucient folios 
—the whole giveu, always at leist when the letter is from Sharpe’s own pen, iu 
a style characterised by the crispest ana most pungent wit.’’—Academy, 

“A most entertaining record of the L.terary, artistic, and social life of half-a- 
century.”—Times. 

“A rich. and various treasure of gossip, anecdote, and history—perhaps the 
best of such collections that we inherit from tue early part of the veutury.”— 
Daily News, 

“They have restored to the world a buried treasure of rare and curious 
interest, and of incalculable price.’’—Scotsman. 

“A mine of quaint and curious reading fur all whose tastes tend somewhat 
backwards,”—Atheneum, 





This day is published. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 


Major-General 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, 


K.C.B,, C.S.I., C.I.E., Quartermaster-General in India. From his Letters 
and Diaries. Edited hy Lady MacGrecor. With Portraits and Maps, 2 vols, 8vo 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. VIII. 


and IX.—From the MORKOW of INKERMAN to the DEATH of LORD 
RAGLAN. With an Index to the whole Work. Illustrate i with numerous 
Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, each price 63. 


“The difficulty of writing contemporary history is proverbially great, but 
among the few brilliant examples of this difficult branch of literature Mr. King- 
lakes book will take high rank, as ‘ Eothen’ does among books of travel ; and the 
venerable author may be congratulated on having given the finishing touches to 
thelabour of years. Age has not impaired the vivacity of his style.”’—Atheneum, 

“There is everywhere the flash of the old brilliancy, the enthusiaem of a master 
conscious of his strength, and rejoicing in its exercise.”—St, James’s Gazette, 

“Mr. Kinglake’s volumes, as they appeared at irregular intervals, have always 
excited the interest of the public, as they have commanded the attention of 
soldiers and strategists......The brilliant author of ‘ sothen’ is a master of 
Picturesque style.”’— Times. 

“The Crimean war furnished a great writer with a splendid theme, and the 
campaign, with its matchless blunders and gigantic mistakes, its lost oppor- 
tunities and wasted achievements, will live for ever in the glowing pages of 
Kinglake sce The great prose epics is now completed, and the world is enriched 
with another Iliad, telling of another great siege, with Homer's picturesqueness 
and vigour.”— Worid. 

“ Praise of Mr. Kinglake’s volumes of ‘The Invasion of the Crimea’ would be 
superfluous, The series, of which they form the concluding portions, has reached 
bra dignity of a standard book of reference, a manual to be quoted from by 

istorians, and a model for military writers...... Mr. Kinglake’s chapter of English 
history is a lasting honour to himseif and a literary possession of the nation,’”’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The OUTCASTS; or, Certain Passages in 


the Life of a Clergyman, 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


LADY BLUEBEARD: a Novel. 


Author of “ Zit and Xoe.”” 2 vols. crown 8v0, 17s. 


By the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ard SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


RICHARD, LORD WESTBURY, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, 
By THOMAS ARTHUR NASH, Barrister-at-Law. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 303. 


‘Mr. Nash has executed a difficult task with sound judgment and creditable 
impartiality. Lord Westbury isa man of whom comparatively little is known, 
and curiosity has been excited as to a character and personality of which few 
have formed a definite conception.” —Times, 


** A fitting presentment of Lord Westbury for the niche that is his in English 
history."—Manchester Guardian, 


** An excellent portrait of Lord Westbury is prefixed to each of Mr. Nash's 
volumes, which will find many interested and delighted readers.’’—Globe. 


“The volume concludes with an interesting sketch by Professor Jowett.”— 
Standard, 


** Lord Westbury has been fortunate in the accident which made Mr. Nash his 
biographer.” —Saturday Reciew, 


JOHN FRANCIS and the “ ATHENZUM.” 


A Literary Chronicle of Half-a-Century. By Joun C. Francis. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo, with 2 Portraits, 24s, 


The HORSE: and How to Breed and Rear 


Him. The Thoroughbred—Hunter—Car:iage-Horse—Cob—Farm-Horse— 
Dray-Horse, Pony, &c. By Wi1tu1aM Day, Author of “The Racehorse in 
Training,” &c. In demy 8vo, lés. 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 


struction,and Administration, By FrepEerRiIcK 8S. WILLIAMs, Author of “ The 
Rise and Progress of the Midland Railway.” A New Edition, in demy 8vo, 8s 6d 


A SPORTSMAN’S EDEN: a Season’s 


Shooting in Upper Canada, British Columbia, and Vancouver. By Cuive 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of “Sport in the Crimea and Cancasus,” &c, In 
demy 8vo, 93. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM: the City 


of Herod and Saladin, By WaLter Besant, M.A.,and E, H. Parmer, M.A., 
late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. A New and Revised Edition, in large 
crown 8vo, with Map and Woodcuts, 7s 6d, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


CAROLINE. By Lady Lindsay. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MAJOR and MINOR.” 


The ROGUE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


From MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of “‘ The First Violin,” *‘ Kith and Kin,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


** Miss Fothergill has written another of her charming stories, as charming az: 
‘The First Violin.’..... Besides a retined appreciation of human nature, she 
possesses a delicate spontaneous humour which gives the charm of reality to even 
the most trivial scenes...... *From Moor Isles’ will distinctly add to Miss Fother- 
gill’s reputation.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The LADIES’ GALLERY. By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P., and Mrs. CampBeLL PraeEp, Authors of ‘The Right 
Hononrable.” In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


TWO ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





Now ready, price 6s each, 


1. THELMA. By Marie Corelli, Author of 


“* Vendetta,”’ and *‘ A Romance of Two Worlds.” In crown 8vo, 


2. FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Werner, 


Author of ** Under a Charm,” *‘ Success: and How He Won It,” &. 
In crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


The CAUSES which LED to the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 1789, and the State of Society before it. By 
ALEXIS Dg TocquEvILLE. Translated by Henry Reeve, D.C.L. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE EDMUND STREET, 


R.A., Architect. By his Son, ARTHUR EpmMUND Street. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical 
Criticism, Based on the most Recent Sources of Informativun. 
By Rev. Dr. Satmon. Third Edition, 8vo, 163. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, 
SUSIANA, and BABYLONIA: Including a Residence among 
the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes. By Sir Henry Layarp, 
G.C.B. Illustrations, 2 vols, crown 8yvo, 243. 


The HOLY BIBLE; The APOCRYPHA, 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision 
of the Translation. By Clergy of the Anglican Church, Edited 
by Henry Wace, D.D. 2 vols. medium 8vo,50s. Uniform with 
“ The Speaker’s Commentary.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 
DARWIN, F.R.S. With an Autobiographical Chapter. By 
Francis Darwin, F.R.S. Portraits and Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo, 
368. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE. Eclogues, 


and Eneid Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir CHARLES BowEN. 
8vo, 12s. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES during 
the FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. Edited by Wma. Smiru, D.C.L., 
and Rev. Henry Wack, D.D. 4 vols. medium 8vo, £6 163 6d. 


This Work contains a Comprehensive Account of the Personal, the Literary, 
the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church during the First Eight 
Centuries of Christianity. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 


of Men of Culture and Genius. By Samvuet Suites, LL.D., 
Author of “ Self-Help,” &c. Post 8vo, 63. 


CORNEY GRAIN. By Himself. Post 8vo, 
ls. 
FINANCE and POLITICS: an Historical 


Study, 1783-1885. By Sypney Buxton, M.P., Author of ‘A 
Handbook of Political Questions.” 2 vols. 8vo, 26s, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: a Dic- 


tionary of Place Names, giving their Derivations. By C. BLackIE, 
Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 


A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Etymologically Arranged. With a Complete Alphabetical Index. 
By Davip Mitnr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; with Illustrations 


of English Gypsies, their Poetry and Habitations. By GEoRGE 
Borrow. New Edition, post S8vo, 5s. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. From the Planting of the Church in Great Britain 
down to the Present Time, 596-1884. By G. G. Perry, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln. 3 vols. post 8vo, 7a 6d each. 


The STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on the 


BIBLE. Abridged from ‘The Speaker’s Commentary.’”’ By 
Rev. J. M. Futter, M.A. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 73 6d each. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
New and Revised Edition, for the most part Rewritten. By W. 
Morrant Baker, F.R.C.8., and V. Dormer Harris, M.D. With 
500 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


A HISTORY of GREECE from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD to ALEXANDER the GREAT. By 
Georce Grote. New Edition. With Portrait, Map, and Plans, 
10 vols. post 8vo, 50s. 

This Edition is printed from the last Library Edition, which contained the 


Author's final revision, and is now the only one in circulation. 


PLATO. By George Grote. New and 


Cheaper Edition. By a new arrangement of the Contents, each 
Volume is composed of nearly related subjects. Edited by 
Professor BAIN. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





"crt 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


a 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasrizt Bouvaror, With 250 1] i 
Albert Pépin, Royal 3vo. lustrations by 


MADAME DE STAEL. By Lady Blenney. 


HASSET. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND, 3 
H. DE Winpt. With numerous Iliustrations by the Author, 7 y 


ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 


Ditxe. Demy 8vo. 


UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA, 3 


Mrs, WaLkeER, Author of ‘‘ Eastern Life and Scenery.” With 78 Tllust 
tions, @emy 8vo. ia 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes, Byk 
W. Payton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author, large crown 8yo, ; 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 
in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woodes 
Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Robert 0, Leslie, 
large crown 8vo. 


MARINE ENGINES and BOILERS. 


GEorGE C. V. Houimes, Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Whitworth Scholar. With 69 Woodcuts, Jarge crown S8vo. 


THIRTY THOUSAND YEARS of the 
EARTH’S PAST HISTORY. By Major-General A. W. Draysoy, F,R.AS, 
Large crown 8vo. 


SKETCH of the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By J. Dovetas. Numerous Illustrations, crown 8r0, 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Wuat Ovr Navy SHov.Lp BE :— 
IntTROpUCTION. By the Editor. 
1. By Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds. 
2. By Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby. 
3. By Admiral Lord Alcester. 
Missionary Finance, By Canon Taylor. 
WHERE 1s STaNLEY? By H. 4, Johnston. 
Tue RevivaL or HanpicraFt. By William Morris. 
PaLMyRA: Past AND PRESENT. By the Earl Compton. 
Our Task 1n Eeypt, 
APOLOGIA PRO FipE Nostra. By Frederic Harrison. 
Mr. Hacaarp and u1s Hencuaan. By the Writer of ‘ The Fall of Fiction.” 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By Count de 


Fauuoux. Translated from the French by C. B. Prruan. 2 vols. demy 810, 
32s. 


EVOLUTION of ANCIENT HINDUISM. 


By A.M, Fioyer. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MODERN METHUSELAHS; or, Short 


Biographical Sketches of a few advanced Nonagenariansor actual Centenarians 
who were distinguished in Art, Science, Literature, or Philanthropy. Also 
brief notices of some individuals remarkable chiefly for their longevity. With 
an Introductory Chapter on ‘ Long-Lasting.”” By Joun BuRN BAILEY, 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E 


FORSTER. By T. Wemrss Rep. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Fourth Edition, with 
Portraits, 32s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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NOTICE. 


EDWARD STANFORD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE HIS 


REMOVAL 


FROM 
55 CHARING CROSS AND 13 & 14 LONG ACRE 


TO 


6 & 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Twenty doors Westwards from his former house at Charing Cross. 








This—the second compulsory removal of the firm—has been occasioned by the purchase of No. 54 Charing Cross 
by HM. Government, and the consequent reduction of space could not be contemplated in connection with ever- 
increasing demands upon it for the storage of Ordnance and Geological Maps under the contract with H.M. Govern- 
ment for the Sole Agency in England and Wales. A commodious site was fortunately secured within a short distance, 


aud a new building has been erected upon it, with the sole object of concentrating and facilitating business. 


All the Sale Departments for Maps, Books, and Stationery will be found on the ground floor. The Geographical 
Department has been removed from 13 and 14 Long Acre, for the greater convenience of authors and publishers. The 
map-mounting is done on the premises. The enormous and daily increasing stock of Ordnance Survey Maps, recently 
removed from the old Depét in St. Martin’s Place, is all kept on the premises. The whole building has been designed 


and arranged to suit the convenience of the public and the necessities of the business. 


The policy of the house will remain the same as ever. Quality and efficiency will be the first considerations, and 
it is hoped that, by studying the wishes and requirements of the public, the same confidence and support will be 


extended to the firm in Cockspur Street which have been accorded to it for six-and-thirty years in Charing Cross. 


All communications should henceforth be addressed as above. 





OUTLINE OF EDWARD STANFORD’S BUSINESS. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS. GUIDE BOOKS. PAMPHLETS. 
ATLASES, INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAPS. PASSPORTS. 
BOOKBINDING. LIBRARY MAPS. PERIODICALS. 
CIVIL SERVICE REQUISITES. LITHOGRAPHY. PHYSICAL MAPS. 
DRAWING. LONDON—MAPS. SCHOOL BOOKS 
ENGRAVING. MAP-MOUNTING. ? MAPS ; 
GEOGRAPHY, MILITARY BOOKS. - 
GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. ORDNANCE MAPS. STATIONERY. 
MAPS. PALESTINE FUND PUBLICA- TOURISTS’ MAPS. 
GLOBES, TIONS. ” BOOKS. 








*,.* EDWARD STANFORD'S stock of Maps and Books comprises all the leading Publications of other Publishers, as 


Well as those in his own Catalogues. A special feature is made of Maps published abroad by Foreign Governments and Publishers. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. . 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 
e 
By Dean VAUGHAN. | By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW and OLD., ESSAYS IN CRITICISy 
a Sein Seon Moet ie te Corie Seeh RT Ree 
of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, &e. Orown 8vo, i0séd. on By Se tat ben 
By the Rev. J. E. C. WRLLDON, M.A. Crown 8v0, 78 6d. [Ready November gy, 


FE Contents :—The Study of Poetry: Milton, Th 
The SPIP .TUAL LI 9 and other Ser mons. worth, Byron, Shelley, Count Leo Tolstoi, a Gray, John Keats, Word 
I E.C. M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo, 63, _—_—_——— 
By the Rev. J, E. C. WELLDON, » He r » By R. H. HUTTON. 


By the Rev. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A. 
SOME CC "TRIBUTIONS to the RELIGIOUS | ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LiTeRany 
Fee eee ee en eee Tree a, | asish Thougha in Matters of Faith.” How Béiticn,2 els. Gahan gall - 


A. é liege, and Chaplain to the Lord 
ee ston Author of “Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, |The CIVILISATION of SWEDEN in 











1879-1883,” “ Essays and Addresses,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. ete nag meng Me A om ee Fee Professor at the Nationa N 
istori useum, sholm. Translated from the Senn 
By Dr. HUGH MACMILLAN. a (Revised and Enlarged by the Author) by the Rev. F E. woone Ba vain 
ROMAN MOSAICS; or, Studies in Rome Chalfont St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations, vo." (Nest wait 
and its eteiiverrhees. Bd pose meeeestae, BD. be Dre Esa . neg The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” q 
Scot., Author of ** Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘* First Forms of Vegetation,” " 
“Holidays on High Lands,” &c. Globe 8vo, 6s. CONCERNING MEN . and other Papers, 
By the Rev. Canon AINGER. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8yo, 4s 64, A 
By the Rev, F. RENDALL. 
The LIFE of CHARLES LAMB. By the \ me EPISTLE to the HEBREWS 
Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Canon of Bristol, &c. New and Revised Edition, - English 
(Uniform with Mr. Ainger’s Edition of Charles Lamb's Collected Works and Text with Commentary. By Rev. F, Renpatt, M.A., formerly Fellow 
Letters.) Globe 8vo, 5s. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and Assist.-Master of Harrow S shool. Or. 8y0, mee S 


rs 


NEW NOVELS. 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Shorthouse, L 


Author of “ John Inglesant,’’ **The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” “Sir Percival,” &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 63. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of “Aunt Rachel,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. I 


The Academy says :—“The story is one of extreme and continuous interest.” 

The Saturday Review says:—‘* A very clever and amusing novel.” 

The Atheneum says:—‘* Mr. Christie Murray has told a pleasant story as well as a clever one.” 

The Morning Post says:—* Mr. Murray’s usual brilliant work is to be met with in ‘The Weaker Vessel.’”” 


By HENRY JAMES. I 


THE ASPERN PAPERS; and other Stories. By Henry James, 


Author of ‘The American,” “Daisy Miller,” “The Princess Casamassima,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
The Scottish Leader says:—‘'* The Aspern Papers’ is like a miniature by a master hand—perfect in finish and yet full of suggestive 
touches......Both the other stories from beginning to end enhance the reader’s attention.” 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN. 
FO eee te rit tenorery |HANDBOOK of MORAL  PHILOSOPEY, 





Professor of Jurisprudence and of Hindu and Muhammedan Law in the By Hewrr CatpEerwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Universi 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Author of “A History of the Legislative Union of Edinburgh. Fourteenth Edition, largely Rewritten. Oommen 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 8v0, 6s. LEANIN . e 
The GREEK PLAY at CAMBRIDGE. G GS in SCIENCE; a Series of | 
Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By tho Rev. GzRALp Mottor, D.D, 
SOP HOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNU: S. A D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic University of indeed, sometime Fellow PD. 
Record by L. Sprep and F, R, Pryor of the Performance at Cambridge in Royal University. 8vo, 7s 6d. (Next week, 


Nov., 1887, Fully Illustrated, small folio, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s 6d. I hod e ° 
The HISTORY of MATHEMATICS, a| 7%, TUIAD< “Books XIII XXIV. | Edited 


SHORT ACCOUNT of. By W. W. Rovse Batt, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo, 143. (Cuassicat Liprary.) [Neat week, 


ini idge, hi Temple, Barrister-at-. 'e 
pd best a ores Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, rister-at-Law KTESI AS.—Th e FR AGMENTS of th e 
PERSIKA of KTESIAS. Edited, with i Notes, 
EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course GILMORE, M.A. 8yvo0. Boy hd cea =“ ie 5A 


of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. By Sir ° 
R.8. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal of Ireland. New Edition, with ATTIC ORATORS. Selections from 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. Edited, with Notes, by 


PR. ACTIC AL LOG ARITHMS and TRIGO-. mS —, —o" Ease og ae gg” rd of —— in - University of 
gow. New ion, Feap. 8vo, 63. (CLASSICAL SERIES. 
NOMETRY, Text-Book of. By J. H. P. Head Schoolmaster, R.N. : 
TLM.S. ‘Cambridge, Devonport. Globe 8y0, 48 6, “meen ™"“" | ANALECTA: Passages for Translation. 
Ss E V E N-F I G U R E L 0 G A R I T H M s, ke so and Fomine. we Med &. 5. + gg Ree J. i a. 
’ rofeasors in Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. ext week. 
EXAMPLES for PRACTICE in the USE of. By J Ww - 
D.sc., late Fellow of St. J ohn’s College, cal Pochaner of Mathematics ay FRENCH COMP: OSITION, Part I. Elemen- 
Royal Indian College, Cooper’s Hill. Svo, 5s, ¥ tary By G, E. Faswacut, Author of “Macmillan’s Progressive French 
ABSOLUTE “MEASUREMENTS in ELEC.| | iisne Mi*Shatio Se 
ANDREW nam, M.A., F.RA.E., Professor of Phy sics in the University EXAMP LES in PHY SICS. By D. E. Jones, 
College of North Wales. Second Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I., 12s B.8c., Lecturer in Physics in University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev.) "rise | : 
tat Cains Coleg, Gambriige, ormeriy Mancr ab Rion, Glare, | QE Crglish Lllustrated PPagasine 
The THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. For NOVEMBER, 


By W. STanter JEvons, LL.D. (Edin.), M.A. (Lond.), F.R.S., late Professor of Profasely Illustrated, 6d; by post, 8d, contains :— 

Political Economy in University Coll., London, Examiner in Mental and Moral | 1. THe Docuess oF Devonsuire. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. Frontispiece. 

Science in the University of London. 3rd Edition, revised, Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. | 2. THz House or THE WoLF. Chaps.3-4. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 3. THE MorTE D’ARTHUR. By F. Ryland. With Illustrations. 


M A C M I L L A N > Ss M A GAZ I N E, 4. —— oe ean Homes.—V. Chiswick Hovsr. By Elizabeth 





No. 349, for NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 5. Cuartes Dickens tn SoutHwark. By J. Ashby-Sterry, With Illustrations. 
4. Cressy. By Bret Harte. Chaps, 9-11. 6. Sant’ Inario. C . 3-3. By F, Marion Crawford. , 
‘2, Gray. By Arthur Benson. 7. Sus Lucem. By Sidney A. Alexander. 
3. BouLANGIsm IN ENGLAND: A SPECULATION. 8. Er Carers. By H. D, Traill. 
-4, Tae Porr aS HISTORIAN. 9, THERE REMAINETH a REST IN THE SEA. By D. J. Robertson. 
5. SEas AND Rivers. By R. E, Prothero, *,* Enlargement of the Magazine—the Magazine is now permanently 
&. Joe GRIFFITH. Enlarged to Seventy Pages, and the Frontispiece is printed separately on thick 
7. THe Scottish Horacrk WALPOLE. per. A New Volume began with the October Number. Ask your Bookseller 
8. ON THE MakcH FOR Maratuon. By Charles Edwardes. ora Prospectus. Single Numbers,6d; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, inclu 
9. MarooneD. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 1-4. ing Double Number, 63 6d; by post, 83. 
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